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Book Reviews 


Maloney, George A., S.J., The Mystic of Fire and Light: St. Symeon the New 

Theologian, Dimension Books, Denville, N. J., 1975. 237 pp. 

The purpose of the author is “to present in a synthesis the mystical theology 
of St. Symeon the New Theologian” (p. 6). This is not an easy task, for 
St. Symeon was not at all “concerned with any systematization” {ibid.). In 
spite of this methodological difficulty, Fr. Maloney has succeeded in giving 
“a lively presentation of one of the greatest mystics of all church history,” 
as the book’s cover puts it. He not only has a facile pen but also provides rich 
documentation which suggests that the book is the result of careful s*udy. 

The book fills a great need, since little literature on St. Symeon exists in 
English. However, the author does not intend simply to make a contribution 
to the history of Byzantine mysticism. He believes that St. Symeon’s “type 
of mysticism has very much to tell moderns who have sought eclecticly in a 
variety of religions for an adequate religious experience to express their in¬ 
ner hunger for union with the Supreme Being in their lives and have found 
nothing satisfying...” (p. 5). He has in mind especially the interest of 
modern youth in mysticism (p. 83, p. 183f). But at the same time he em¬ 
phasizes that St. Symeon is “a mystic well rooted in the ‘orthodox’ or right 
teaching of christology as it grew up in the first five centuries ...” (p. 83f), 
and he points out the difference between St. Symeon’s teaching of the “tears 
of repentance” and the “speaking in tongues” of modern Pentecostal move¬ 
ments (p. 134). 

If, as Fr. Maloney suggests, there is a potential interest in St. Symeon 
in the modern age, this is at the same time a hopeful sign for the Church. 
For St. Symeon’s mysticism is rooted in the sacramental life of the Church. 
Fr. Maloney is right in pointing out the importance which Holy Communion 
had for St. Symeon (pp. 106, 201), for in his writings many passages refer 
to the Eucharist. Further, for the saint, “mystical experience” is nothing else 
than the experience of “the grace of the Holy Spirit which we have received 
before in Baptism” (Hymn LV, 35). Thus, one cannot isolate the mysticism 
of St. Symeon from the mystical Body of Christ, the Church, even though 
sometimes he came into serious conflicts with the institutional ecclesiastical 
leaders. 

Yet as Fr. Maloney observes, St. Symeon’s critical attitude toward the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy does present problems (p. 15f). St. Symeon never 
intended to break with the “institutional” Church and to create a sect, yet he 
“comes close to heresy” when he seems to make everything in the Church 
dependent on the charismatics. In this context Fr. Maloney mentions the sect 
of the Messalians (p. 15) who, like St. Symeon, emphasized that man’s ex¬ 
perience of God must be “conscious.” But at the same time he recognizes 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Gregory Becker (’77) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Herman at St. John Chrysostom Church, Woodside, New York, 
on November 14, 1976. 

Joseph Lardiero (’75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Gregory at the Holy Virgin Cathedral, Los Angeles, California, 
on September 18, 1976. 

Vasily Lickwar (73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Ireney at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York, 
on October 2, 1976. 

Michael G. Roshak (77) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His 
Eminence Archbishop Vasily (Krivoshein) at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
Crestwood, New York, on October 26, 1976. 

F. Michael Zahirsky (75) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His 
Eminence Archbishop John at St. Nicholas Church, Akron, Ohio, on 
November 7, 1976. 


FACULTY 

Prof. David Drillock lectured on Byzantine hymnography at the Institute 
for Sacred Music, Yale University (Nov. 11). 

Mr. John H. Erickson presented a paper on “Oikonomia in Byzantine His¬ 
toriography” at a meeting of the New York Byzantine Seminar (Dec. 13). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko provided theological reflection at a conference on “Shaping 
the Future,” at the Canadian Atomic Energy Community, Deep River, 
Ontario (Oct. 8-10); lectured on “The Orthodox Faith” at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Newburgh, N. Y. (Oct. 28), and on “The Orthodox Church 
in Russian History” at Vassar College (Nov. 4) and Marist College (Nov. 
12); gave a series of talks on “Prayer” at St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, 
N. Y. His book The Spirit of God was published by Morehouse-Barlowe 
in December. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Orthodox Theology Today” at the Uni¬ 
versity of Dallas, Texas (Nov. 12); gave talks at Orthodox parishes in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver (Nov. 13-16); and lectured on 
“Mystical Theology in Byzantium” at Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. (Dec. 7). His book St. Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality 
appeared in a second French edition (Seuil, Paris) and in Italian 
(Gribaudi, Turin). He was awarded a fellowship of the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Humanities for 1977. 
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Fr. Alexander Schmemann led retreats and lectured in St. Louis, Mo. (Sept. 
18), Kansas City, Mo. (Sept. 19), Richmond, Va. (Oct. 15), Staten 
Island, N. Y. (Nov. 10), the University of Virginia, Charlottesville (Nov. 
15), the University of Alaska, Anchorage (Nov. 22). He took part in 
the consecration of St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka, Alaska (Nov. 21), 
and was the main speaker at the banquet. In Alaska he also visited St. 
Herman Pastoral School, Kodiak, and met with the faculty and students 
(Nov. 23). His book For the Life of the World was published in 
Swedish translation. 


Notes on Contributors 

Constantine Andronikof is a Professor of Liturgies at St. Sergius Orthodox 
Theological Institute, Paris. 

John Boojamra (*67) is Director of the Department of Christian Education 
of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. 

John Breck teaches Scripture at St. Herman Pastoral School, Kodiak, Alaska. 

John H. Erickson is Lecturer in Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Joost van Rossum, an Orthodox theologian from Holland, received a ThM 
Degree at St. Vladimir’s in May 1976. 

Constance Tarasar is Executive Secretary, Orthodox Christian Education 
Commission, and Lecturer in Religious Education at the Seminary. 
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Theoria and Orthodox Hermeneutics 


John Breck 


Introduction: the Hermeneutic Problem 

In recent years a growing number of Orthodox theologians have 
shown a keen and favorable interest in the historical-critical method 
of biblical exegesis. 1 The initial scepticism with which the Church 
greeted this originally Protestant methodology has slowly abated. 
Scientific research into the background and meaning of sacred Scrip¬ 
ture is now generally recognized to be an indispensable preparation 
for a valid and faithful proclamation of the Word of God in today’s 
secularized culture. The most positive fruit of such research is the 
rediscovery of the Bible as the very ground of Orthodox life and 
faith. 

In ecumenical circles, however, one is struck to hear Protestant 
and even Catholic theologians express the notion that Orthodoxy 
attributes equal authority to canonical Scripture and to patristic tradi¬ 
tion. If such a notion stems from a misunderstanding, it is never¬ 
theless true that in popular piety as well as in scholarly works on 
Christian doctrine, Orthodoxy has at times failed to appreciate the 
Bible as the true foundation of liturgical and sacramental theology. 
A scientific method of interpretation, then, which affirms the absolute 
character of biblical authority, is needed to preserve a proper rela¬ 
tionship between lex credendi and lex orandi. 

The historical-critical method of exegesis is an essential element 
of modem hermeneutics: the science which investigates the meaning 
of Scripture and translates that meaning into a comprehensible idiom. 


*The present study is a revised version of a paper, “La Theoria et 
Hiermeneutique orthodoxe,” originally presented to the faculty of the St. 
Sergius Institute of Orthodox Theology, Paris, in 1975. 

An important group of articles on exegetical method and biblical inter¬ 
pretation can be found in The Greek Orthodox Review, vol. 17, no. 1, 1972 
(S. Agourides, V. Kesich, Th. Stylianopoulos). 
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Equally essential, however, is an awareness of the limits and defects 
of that method. Where it depends almost exclusively upon principles 
of the empirical sciences, modern exegesis tends to divorce itself 
from the tradition of the Church. Consequently, its goal becomes 
purely descriptive, historical research supplants theology, and the 
discipline of hermeneutics loses sight of its true doxological and 
soteriological function. Where it opposes Scripture and Tradition as 
two independent realities, discarding the latter as an outmoded and 
inaccurate commentary upon the former, historical criticism leads 
inevitably to a crisis of authority in which each interpreter is free, 
if not compelled, to seek out his own Kanon im Kanon or criterion 
of truth. The results of such practice are obvious. On the one hand, 
doctrine is no longer accepted as a unified and unifying expression 
of theone, catholic and apostolic Church, which defines its faith and 
the content of its proclamation through conciliar unanimity under 
the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, 
to approach the Bible solely by way of empirical science (historical, 
philological, paleographic research) and naturalist or humanistic 
philosophy (phenomenology, existentialism, etc.), is to deprive 
Scripture of its proper liturgical context , in which the Word of God 
is experienced in all its fullness as a “source of living water.” 

As practiced by some of its proponents, modern critical exegesis 
seems to represent a very real danger to Orthodox faith. But it must 
be understood that historical-critical methodology is in itself neutral. 
There is nothing inherently wrong with the method as such. Indeed, 
the problem seems often to lie in the reluctance of biblical scholars 
to move from exegesis to a relevant and sound hermeneia. Reaction 
to certain abuses of modern exegesis, however, threatens to divide 
Orthodox Christians into two opposing camps: those who seek to 
interpret Scripture in the light of science, and those who fear that 
such “illumination” will in fact plunge the Church into the shadows 
of doubt, heresy and unbelief. 

With the current proliferation of theological fads based upon 
distorted interpretations of Scripture, the Holy Orthodox Church is 
faced with the challenge of rediscovering and developing a biblical 
hermeneutic which remains faithful to the contemplative vision 
( thedria ) of the Greek Fathers, while addressing itself with relevance 
and conviction to the modern world. The aim of the present study 
is to make some small contribution to this truly awesome task. We 
begin with a survey and evaluation of the exegetical methods used 
by the theologians of Alexandria and Antioch from the third to the 
fifth centuries. They, above all, established guidelines for exegetical 
method, and no Orthodox hermeneutic can fail to take seriously 
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their immense contribution to the Church’s understanding of Holy 
Scripture. In the second major section, we propose a reinterpreta¬ 
tion of thedria as the basis of a hermeneutic which can respond 
faithfully and adequately to the present needs of the Church. 


7. Thedria in Patristic Exegesis: Philosophical and 
exegetical background 

Two related but opposing schools of Greek philosophical thought 
played major roles in shaping the methods of biblical exegesis in use 
at Alexandria and Antioch during the third and fourth centuries a.d. 
The older school, which originated with Plato (ca. 429-347 b.c.), 
inspired the allegorical interpretation favored by the Alexandrians. 
The younger, reflecting the historical rationalism of Aristotle (384- 
322 b.c.) , influenced Antiochene as well as medieval Western her¬ 
meneutics. It also left its mark upon the historical-critical method 
developed by German Lutheran and other Protestant scholars in the 
latter half of the 19th century. 

According to Plato’s theory of knowledge, ultimate reality 
(aletheia ) is apprehended by the intellect rather than by sense per¬ 
ception. The sphere of aletheia is the transcendent world of “forms” 
or “ideas” in which the immortal human soul has its origin. Salva¬ 
tion consists in an escape: through “recollection” ( anamnesis ) of 
its celestial origins, the soul breaks free from the fetters of material 
existence and passes into the transcendent realm of eternal truth. 

Similar soteriological ideas were spawned in a great variety of 
esoteric cults influenced by Persian religion, especially Mythraism 
and other “mysteries” such as those of Osiris, Isis and Orpheus. 
Today, it is widely recognized that second-century Christian gnos¬ 
ticism received its chief inspiration from sources such as these. 
Reitzenstein, Bultmann, Jonas and others have proven beyond rea¬ 
sonable doubt the existence of a pre-Christian gnosticism which, 
although highly diverse in its many expressions, taught an essentially 
Platonic doctrine of salvation. Of equal importance is the early 
gnostic anthropology which was taken over and reworked by Chris¬ 
tian heretics such as Valentinus and Basilides. This doctrine of man 
teaches a rigorous exclusivism. As we know from the polemical 
writings of Irenaeus and Tertullian, 2 the Christian gnostics asserted 
that humanity is divided into three classes or types of persons who 


2 Irenaeus, adv. Haer. 1:7:5 (PG 7:35); Tertullian, adv. Val. 29 (PL 
2:583f). 
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differ according to their nature: the hulikoi or sdmatikoi (who are 
“earthly” or charnel), the psychikoi (“psychics,” animated by the 
psyche or life-principle of heavenly origin), and the pneumatikoi 
(“spirituals,” who know their celestial origins by virtue of gnosis or 
saving knowledge). The sdmatikoi are the “simple,” condemned to 
a purely mundane existence without hope of salvation. The psychikoi 
can be saved by acquiring a limited gnosis and by practicing a moral 
imitatio Christi. Only the pneumatikoi , however, can attain perfect 
union with God through divine gnosis or knowledge of Jesus Christ 
as the “saved Savior.” 

Anthropological and soteriological ideas of this kind were destined 
to influence, for better or worse, the hermeneutic method developed 
at Alexandria in the early centuries of our era. By opposing the 
eternal realm of truth to the historical world of matter, the heirs of 
Platonic philosophy tended to devaluate the concept of history and, 
consequently, the historical framework of revelation. From their 
point of view, a temporal event as such has no ultimate or final 
meaning. It is nothing more than the vehicle of expression for an 
invisible, eternal reality which has no true ontological insertion in the 
ephemeral domain of history. Interpretation of historical events, 
then, consists in discerning their “spiritual sense”; i.e., the deeper 
significance of the eternal, celestial reality which expresses itself 
within human life. Stated as a hermeneutic principle, the aim is to 
discern the “hidden meaning” of an event by laying bare the eternal 
truth enshrined within it. The purely historical or “literal sense” 
(i.e., the sense understood and intended by the author of the report 
in question), while valuable for situating the revelation in its tem¬ 
poral context, is of merely secondary importance. It should be noted 
that this kind of mystical idealism is incapable of grasping the true 
meaning of either incarnation (the assumption of flesh or physical 
existence) or resurrection (the transformation of a physical body 
into a spiritual body). 

It was in just such a conceptual milieu that the hermeneutic 
method of “allegory” developed. Long before the Christian era, 
Greek philosophers had employed allegory to interpret the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod. Stoics used the same method to discern in 
ancient myths the roots of their monistic philosophy. In the same 
spirit, the Alexandrian Jew Philo (ca. 30 b.c. to 45 a.d.) made use 
of allegory in his quest to reconcile the teachings of the Old Testa¬ 
ment with Greek philosophy. As did his predecessor Aristobulus, 
Philo used allegory to eliminate embarrassing anthropomorphisms 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Attempting to uncover the spiritual mean¬ 
ing of the law of Moses and of prophecy, Philo abandoned the literal 
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meaning of Scripture when passages spoke in terms he deemed un¬ 
worthy of God, or when repetitions or contradictions appeared in 
the text. Thereby he managed to reveal the “true” spiritual sense of 
the biblical witness which was concealed behind the shadow of the 
literal sense. Allowing his hermeneutic method to color his theology, 
Philo depicted God not as a Lord of love, anger and judgment, but 
as pure transcendent Being who reveals Himself in the mediating 
Logos. 3 

In the period of late-Judaism, Alexandria became the chief center 
of encounter between Old Testament faith and the mystical, meta¬ 
physical speculation of the philosophers. Here the Septuagint was 
produced, incorporating Greek modes of thought into a translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Alexandrian influence also bore heavily 
upon the midrashic method of exegesis developed by the Rabbis. 4 
This method distinguished four different but complementary mean¬ 
ings within Scripture: (1) peshat [the literal or historical sense], 
(2) remez [the hidden sense of the Mosaic law and of Halakah, the 
corpus of legal decisions based on the law], (3) darush [the allegorical 
sense, expressed in the form of Haggadoth or legends], and (4) sod 
[the mystic or kabbalistic sense]. Emphasis was often given to the 
allegorical interpretation in such a way as to downgrade history as 
the sphere of divine economy. In reaction against the excesses of 
allegory, certain Rabbis such as Hillel promulgated various her¬ 
meneutic values, of which one of the most important was the prin¬ 
ciple of interpreting one passage of Scripture by another which was 
less obscure. Hermeneutics of this kind, of course, are only possible 
where Scripture is viewed as integrally and uniformily inspired by the 
Spirit of God. 

If the philosophy of Plato can be characterized as a mystical, 
speculative idealism, that of his disciple Aristotle represents rather 
an emprical realism. According to Aristotle, the material world is 
ontologically real; “forms” or “universal” exist only within particular 
“substances” ( ousiai ). The soul, for example, constitutes the uni¬ 
versal of the material body, the two being united in the individual 
human being. Aristotelian thought was also marked by a rationalism 
which unequivocally rooted the meaning of events within history. 

This radical modification of Platonic dualism had important 
repercussions upon the hermeneutics as well as upon the theology of 


3 De migr. Ab. 174; de opif. mun. 20, 24. 

4 E. L. Dietrich, art. “Schriftausiegung im Judentum,” RGG 3 1515ff; R. 
Greer, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Exegete and Theologian (London, 1961), 
p. 86ff. 
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the school of Antioch. On the one hand, its realistic conception of 
the material world and of history remained faithful to the Old 
Testament view of God who reveals Himself in and through con¬ 
crete events. On the other hand, it gave rise to an unfortunate 
tendency towards historical positivism which often refused to accept 
a typological interpretation of biblical passages, even where such 
interpretations were sanctioned by apostolic authority. As we shall 
point out, this tendency is particularly evident in the works of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. This same positivism inevitably led to the 
exaggerations of Antiochene christology represented by Theodore 
and Nestorius, as well as to a soteriology which substituted the 
theme of communion with God by adoption (koindnia— Theodore) 
for that of the deification of man by grace (theosis— Athanasius). 

It would be a mistake, however, to stereotype Alexandrian 
exegesis as purely allegorical and Antiochene as purely historical, 
as though the former were uniquely concerned with the spiritual 
sense of the text, while the latter sought only the historical or literal 
sense. The exegetes of both schools were primarily concerned with 
the quest of revealed truth, pursued by means of thedria , an inter¬ 
pretive vision which sought to discern the spiritual meaning of the 
Word of God. It is significant in this regard that Cyril, an Alex¬ 
andrian par excellence , often stressed historical precision (tes historias 
to akribes) over the spiritual vision of a biblical passage ( tes pneuma - 
tikes thedrias ten apodosin ), 5 whereas Theodore of Mopsuestia, the 
arch-enemy of allegory, held that the most exalted sense of Scripture 
was the sense revealed by typology. 6 

Although the schools of Alexandria and Antioch favored two 
very different methods of exegesis, their concern was the same: to 
define and explain the relationship between the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament and the apostolic writings of the early Church. From 
the time of the resurrection (Lk. 24:44ff), Christians lived by the 
conviction that the Old Testament bore witness to the divine econ¬ 
omy which was fulfilled in the person and ministry of Jesus Christ. 
The Hebrew Scriptures were cherished as a preparation or Vorstufe 
for the New Covenant. The Old Testament was thus regarded as 
an essentially Christian book. But this raised a difficult hermeneutic 
question: in what sense and under what form is the Christian procla¬ 
mation to be found there? What method of interpretation ( hermeneia ) 
would enable the Church to discover and elucidate the images of 


5 Prologue to Isaiah comm. (PG 70:9). 

6 In Ioel (PG 66:232); in Ionam Praef. (PG 66:317ff). 
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Christ and His saving work which were hidden behind the persons 
and events of Jewish sacred history? 

Both Alexandrian and Antiochene exegetes were persuaded by 
the influence of their common Jewish heritage that Holy Scripture 
is uniformly inspired and, indeed, “written” by the Spirit, who ex¬ 
presses Himself in the language of the human author/ Two key 
passages from the apostolic writings affirmed this principle: “All 
scripture is inspired by God” (II Tim. 3:16) and “no prophecy was 
ever inspired (lit. borne) by the will of man, but men inspired by 
the Holy Spirit spoke from God” (II Pet. 1:21). The authors of these 
two passages were speaking of the Old Testament, which was sacred 
Scripture to early Christians prior to the establishment of a New 
Testament canon. But it is not impossible that the quotation from 
II Timothy includes in the term “scripture” the words of Jesus to¬ 
gether with certain elements of the apostolic kerygma. 7 8 In any case, 
the epistles of St. Paul and the Synoptic Gospels, which themselves 
interpreted the Old Testament in the light of the incarnation and 
resurrection, were acknowledged to have the authority of sacred 
Scripture by the beginning of the second century. 9 According to the 
perspective of the post-apostolic Church, then, the Holy Spirit in¬ 
spired not only the books of the Old Testament, but also (selected) 
writings of the apostles which commented upon those books. Further 
on we shall consider the importance of this understanding of in¬ 
spiration as it concerns the problem of Scripture and Tradition. 

The second major hermeneutic principle recognized by both 
schools held that since Jesus as Christ had fulfilled the prophecies 
of the Old Covenant, the true meaning of prophecy could only be 
discerned by means of typology. A “type” (typos) may be defined 
as a prophetic image (a person, place, object or event) which points 
forward to and is fulfilled by a corresponding future reality (the 
antitype). As applied to the Old Testament, typology seeks to un¬ 
cover images which foreshadow New Testament antitypes. Its jus¬ 
tification lies in the conviction that God Himself, as author of his¬ 
tory as well as of Scripture, ordains events in terms of “promise and 
fulfillment.” This presupposes that history is sacred rather than 


7 Origen, c. Cels. 5:60 (PG 11:1:1276); Basil, hom. in pss. 1:1 (PG 
29:1:210) ndooc ypacftf) OEOTtvsuaxoq... &tdc touto auyypa<f>£iaa Trapoc 
too TTVEupaTOc;; Theodoret, praef. in pss. (PG 8:0865) too 0£iou nv£upaTO<; 
tt|v ociyXr)v (lumen) £5££cxto; Kelly, J. N. D., Early Christian Doctrines 
(London, 1961), p. 60f. 

8 Compare, e.g., I Tim. 5:18 with Lk. 10:7. 

9 II Pet. 3:15f; Ignatius, Smyrn. 5, 7, 8; Phil. 5; Clem. Rom., ad Cor. 63:2; 
II Clem. 2:4. 
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secular. It is truly a Heilsgeschichte or salvation-history, the sphere 
of divine economy in which man and the cosmos progress under the 
guidance of God towards eternal salvation. 

Jesus Himself used, explicitly or implicitly, various typological 
images from the Old Testament and intertestamental writings to com¬ 
municate to His disciples the meaning of His person and work (Son 
of Man, Servant of Yahweh, Davidic King or Son of God, etc.). He 
is proclaimed by the Church to be the new Moses who fulfills the 
Torah of Israel: His sacrifice on the cross manifests the perfect law 
of love incarnate in His person (Mt. 5:17; Jn. 13:34; Gal. 5:14, 
etc.). By combining Jesus’ quotation of Psalm 22 with other verses 
drawn from the psalter and prophecies, 10 the Evangelists affirm that 
the promises of the Old Covenant have been fulfilled in the crucified 
Christ. From beginning to end, St. Luke’s Gospel displays a her¬ 
meneutic program of promise and fulfillment: the economy of God 
in Jesus Christ is brought to completion “according to the Scrip¬ 
tures” (cf. I Cor. 15:3f). The most typical expression of this pro¬ 
gram is given by St. Matthew: “All this took place to fulfill what 
the Lord had spoken by the prophet...” (1:22 et passim, RSV). 
The same theme dominates the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and such post-apostolic writings as the letter of Ignatius 
to the Magnesians (chs. 8f). 

Typological interpretation of the Old Testament was thus nor¬ 
mative from the very beginnings of Church tradition. What dis¬ 
tinguished and separated the schools of Alexandria and Antioch 
were their respective methods of developing typology into two very 
different hermeneutic systems: the Alexandrians sought to uncover 
allegorical symbolism, whereas the Antiochenes insisted on preserv¬ 
ing the historical meaning revealed in and through the prophetic 
image or type. 


II. Thedria and Biblical Hermeneutics 

It has been often noted that a striking correspondence exists 
between the christology and the hermeneutic method of the schools 
of Alexandria and Antioch. The Platonic idealism which influenced 
the Alexandrians’ doctrine of Christ gave equal impetus to their use 
of allegory. Hermeneutics which seek ultimate meaning in celestial 


10 Pss. 22, 31, 69; Hos. 10; cf. Ps. 2:7 and the narratives of Jesus’ baptism 
and transfiguration. 
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archetypes, at the expense of the historical event, tend consequently 
to de-emphasize the humanity of Christ while exalting His divinity. 
In a similar way, the empirical rationalism of Aristotle left its im¬ 
print not only upon the dualistic christology of the Antiochenes, but 
also upon their typological method of interpretation. Where her¬ 
meneutics focus upon the literal meaning of an historical fact, there 
too exegesis sets in relief the concrete reality of Jesus as a flesh 
and blood human being. 

It is customary to maintain that the Antiochenes safeguard better 
than the Alexandrians the doctrine of Christ’s incarnation. We have 
found ample evidence, however, that both schools seriously jeopar¬ 
dize that doctrine: the Alexandrians by a monophysitic docetism, 
and the Antiochenes by a hypostatic dualism which in effect separates 
the two natures into two ontologically distinct beings. 11 

Do these diverse hermeneutic methods necessarily lead to heresy 
or distortions of faith, so that the Church is obliged to reject them in 
favor of other approaches to Holy Scripture? The opinion of most 
Protestant and many Roman Catholic biblical scholars today is that 
neither allegory nor typology can faithfully and fruitfully serve the 
task of exegesis. Theology has become a science (die Konigin der 
Wissenschaften ), and consequently demands scientific methodology, 
in particular the historical-critical approach developed in Germany 
since the mid-19th century and taken up by most present-day West¬ 
ern exegetes. To the great majority of these scholars, allegory and 
even typology are decidedly unscientific, and for this reason they are 
inappropriate as hermeneutic tools. 

With regard to allegory, such a judgment is certainly justified. 
The specificity of Christian faith—which distinguishes it from all 
mystery religions—is its radically historical character: revelation and 
fulfillment of the divine economy occur within the context of creation 
itself. By treating historical events as parabolic symbols, allegory 
threatens the historical basis of faith. 12 But must we pass the same 


n See R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon (London, 1961), p. 162f, 
who notes that the Antiochene tendency to underscore the distinction be¬ 
tween God and Creator and man the creature goes back at least to Theophilus, 
ad Autol. 2:10. This emphasis seems to explain the inability of Theodore 
and Nestorius to conceive of a hypostatic union of two natures, divine and 
human, in one person. The importance attributed today to the empirical 
sciences and their methodology helps to explain the neo-Nestorian and neo- 
Arian (adoptionist and subordinationist) christologies which characterize mod¬ 
ern theological circles. See G. Florovsky, “The Lost Scriptural Mind,” in 
Bible , Church, Tradition , p. 14f. 

12 L. Pirot, Voeuvre exegetique de Theodore de Mopsueste (Rome, 1913), 
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negative judgment upon typology? It appears to us that the patristic 
method of typological thedria does preserve the historical nature of 
revelation. The works of Chrysostom and Theodoret offer lucid 
examples of the way in which thedria enables the exegete to discern 
within the event an authentic divine or spiritual meaning. God re¬ 
veals Himself within history. Therefore the exegete is obliged to 
employ a method of interpretation which corresponds to the his¬ 
torical framework of that revelation. By judicious use of thedria , 
the Fathers could demonstrate the typological relationship between 
a prophetic image and its fulfillment, while explaining the spiritual 
significance of that relationship for the interior life of the believer. 

If the method was effective during the patristic age, is it realistic 
to argue for its usefulness within the life of the Church today? To 
answer affirmatively, we must show that thedria as a hermeneutic 
principle is compatible with a proper historical-critical methodology 
and that it complements that methodology by supplying to theology 
a spiritual dimension which would otherwise be lacking. 

A typical definition of thedria appears in the Jerome Biblical 
Commentary : 13 “for all practical purposes [thedria is] a close equiv¬ 
alent of Alexandrian allegoria. Thedria was an intuition or vision 
by which the prophet could see the future through the medium of 
his present circumstances. After such a vision it was possible for 
him to phrase his writing in such a way as to describe both the 
contemporary meaning of the events as well as their future fulfill¬ 
ment.” This definition needs to be corrected for two reasons. Typo¬ 
logical thedria is, as we have seen, a very different method of inter¬ 
pretation from allegory; and the “intuition or vision” to which it 
refers is proper not only to the prophet, but also to the later apostolic 
or post-apostolic interpreter who perceives the fulfillment of Old 
Testament types within the experience of the Church. 

As a hermeneutical method, thedria was based upon two funda¬ 
mental presuppositions: that Scripture is uniformly inspired by God, 
and that typology offers the key to its right interpretation. Reflect¬ 
ing Aristotelian influence, thedria understood the event itself, rather 
than the word (the witness to the event) to be the true vehicle of 
revelation. It sought the meaning of God’s activity within the facts 
of history, discerning in certain events both a literal-historical sense 


gives striking examples of Cyril’s allegorization, paralleling his commentaries 
with those of Theodore on the same passages. Often Cyril totally neglected the 
literal sense in his concern to discover a subjective, personnal message for 
himself or his contemporaries. 

13 Jerome Bib. Comm. 71:39. 
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and a divine or spiritual sense. The former, perceived and articu¬ 
lated by the prophet, could be expressed in either plain or figurative 
language. The literal sense, then, is limited by the religious con¬ 
sciousness and express intent of the human witness. Antiochene 
theologians were vague as to the degree to which the prophet had to 
perceive a spiritual sense within the event itself. Against allegory 
they unanimously insisted that one cannot speak of two distinct 
meanings proper to the event, one literal and the other spiritual. 
Rather, those historical facts which are bearers of revelation possess 
a “double sense”: the spiritual sense (realized in the antitype or 
archetype) being firmly embedded within the literal sense (expressed 
by the type). 

In the extant works of Diodore and Theodore—the great exegetes 
of the Antiochian school—we find two approaches to the problem 
of the spiritual sense and its relation to the literal sense. Diodore 
holds that the spiritual sense is expressed by the prophet through 
“hyperbole.” That is, the prophet consciously and purposefully 
adapted his oracles to two epochs: his own and the future age of the 
Church. To his contemporaries, these oracles seemed hyperbolic or 
exaggerated; but to later interpreters, who viewed them as fulfilled, 
they appeared to be in perfect harmony with the events they de¬ 
scribed. Type and antitype were thus seen to be logically related 
to one another in the economy of God. Although he never spells it 
out, Theodore seems to have held a similar view of the prophet’s 
conscious activity. When he speaks of “analogy,” however, he is 
describing the way in which the later interpreter unravels the prophetic 
oracle or other Old Testament fact to discern the spiritual meaning 
which lies hidden within it. 

The crucial question for determining the continuing validity of 
thedria is this: does thedria depend upon discernment by the biblical 
author of the spiritual as well as the literal sense of the event he is 
describing? The Antiochenes seem to imply that it does, for thedria 
refers primarily to that vision or perception of spiritual truth at the 
heart of an historical event which the human author experienced 
and communicated through his writing. It is for this reason that they 
place major emphasis upon the “intention of the author.” 

Such conscious intention, however, becomes quite unimportant 
when we consider the secondary meaning of thedria : the intuitive 
perception of spiritual meaning not by the author, but by the later 
interpreter . Typological fulfillment depends upon an act of God. It 
is God Himself, and not the human witness, who associates two 
events or facts as type and antitype. We would suggest, then, that 
this discernment by the interpreter of a typological relationship within 
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the event in question is in fact the primary sense of thedria. What 
ultimately matters is not whether the prophet actually beheld in the 
figure of the Suffering Servant the person of Jesus Christ. What ul¬ 
timately matters for the Church is whether in the mind of God, ac¬ 
cording to the divine economy, the Servant-figure was actually a 
prophetic image of salvation which was fulfilled in the person of 
Christ. The same holds for all Old Testament images such as Adam, 
Moses, the Exodus and the manna in the wilderness. Typological 
thedria remains a valid hermeneutic principle if these types of the 
Old Covenant are in fact related to the saving activity of Christ in 
terms of promise and fulfillment. If they are not, then the concept 
of salvation-history is meaningless (as certain existentialist theo¬ 
logians hold), and consequently the work of Christ is wholly sui 
generis with no essential relationship to the history of the people of 
Israel. 

Before we attempt to define a valid thedria , it would be useful 
to note points that the theoretic and historical-critical approaches 
have in common. 

Historical-critical exegesis shares with thedria a basic concern 
for the literal-historical sense of biblical events and clarification of 
the author’s intended meaning. Both methods aim to preserve the 
historical foundation of eschatology. Consequently, both accentuate 
the primacy of fact over idea, of event over interpretation, and 
thereby they avoid the distortions of an allegorical method which 
results in eisegesis rather than exegesis. Significantly, the accent 
placed upon historical literalism leads many modern scholars, as 
much as the most radical Antiochene, to emphasize the human nature 
of Christ rather than His divinity (speaking, of course, of those who 
profess Christian faith). As in the case of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the result is often a drastic reduction of biblical typology which 
issues in a general theological “minimalism.” (It is by no means 
coincidental, for example, that Western theology envisions salvation 
as koinonia with God or a beatific vision of the divine glory rather 
than as theosis , the “divinization” of man which means a real and 
full participation in the very life of God.) 

If proponents of historical-criticism tend almost instinctively to 
reject typology and thedria , it is due to the presuppositions they hold 
rather than to any basic incompatibility between critical analysis and 
spiritual vision. If, for example, the modern critic rejects such basic 
elements of traditional Christian faith as the inspiration of Scripture 
(i.e., if he holds that Scripture is man’s word about God rather than 
God’s Word addressed to the Church through human agents), then 
he would logically reject as well the thought of divine intervention 
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in earthly affairs which both creates typological relationships and 
inspires the theoretic perception of the meaning of those relation¬ 
ships. We have noted that the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture 
is a basic presupposition of theoretic hermeneutics. The interpreter 
comes to the text with this presupposition or without it. He may 
be confirmed or altered in his belief by studying the Scriptures; but 
it is evident that exegesis cannot prove that the Scriptures were or 
were not actually inspired. All it can do is confirm that the biblical 
authors themselves believed that “all Scripture is inspired by God.” 

Other presuppositions are brought to the text by certain propo¬ 
nents of historical criticism. Perhaps the most basic of these is 
the notion that exegesis is essentially an historical rather than a 
philosophical-theological discipline. To the Fathers of Antioch as 
fully as to those of Alexandria, exegesis properly serves the creedal, 
liturgical and doxological expressions of the Church. Its rightful place 
is within the worshipping community. In the hands of Protestant 
theologians, however, exegesis has been lifted out of its ecclesiastical 
setting and refashioned into a “science”—meaning not the divine 
gnosis or sophia , the sacred wisdom of which the Fathers speak, but 
rather a systematic discipline for acquiring objective, factual knowl¬ 
edge about persons and events referred to in Scripture. (Is this not 
due, in part at least, to the Protestant emphasis upon the ability of 
each individual, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and quite 
independent of any ecclesiastical norm or Tradition, to discern the 
true meaning of God’s Word?) The result is a certain estrangement 
between biblical and systematic theology in Protestantism, an 
estrangement which would be utterly incomprehensible to the patristic 
mind . 14 

A fallacious presupposition underlies this idea that exegesis is 
essentially a science in the modern sense of the term: the presup¬ 
position that history itself enshrines ultimate truth. Thedria , however, 
understands the historical event to be an essential vehicle of that 


l4 This is not to say that Protestant theology is “unbiblical.” Indeed, the 
starting point of all theological disciplines in churches of the Reform is Holy 
Scripture. Protestant systematic theology, however, tends all too easily to 
slip away from its biblical foundations in an effort to reinterpret some ar¬ 
bitrarily chosen philosophical system, e.g., of Hegel, Heidegger or even Marx 
or Nietzsche. This is evident in the most influential currents of Protestant 
thought from Schleiermacher and Ritschl (esp. on the Kingdom of God) 
through Bultmann, Tillich and the “death-of-God” school. While such gleanings 
can be of value in “making the Gospel relevant” to our times, they often 
determine the outcome of exegesis in a way that plays havoc with the literal 
sense of Scripture. 
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truth, an earthen vessel that contains an eternal treasure. Yet unlike 
allegory, it insists that the event is indispensable as the means by 
which that eternal truth comes to expression. From the point of 
view of thedria , exegesis does indeed investigate the facts of history 
(including myths and statements of faith as well as persons and 
events). But it does so with the express aim of uncovering and 
laying bare the meaning of those events for the spiritual life of the 
believing community. Stated another way, an authentic thedria con¬ 
ceives the aim of biblical interpretation to be the spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment of God’s people. The ultimate purpose of exegesis, then, is 
soteriological rather than scientific; and the exegete is properly a 
theologian rather than an historian. 

Both thedria and historical criticism become arbitrarily limited if 
the exegete concerns himself solely with the “intention” of the biblical 
author. Clarification of that intention—what, why and how the author 
speaks to his own epoch—should be, of course, the starting point of 
all exegesis. But hermeneutics is an interpretive discipline. Its rules 
should be comprehensive enough to translate the biblical witness into 
a relevant message for today as part of the exegetical task itself . This 
means that the exegete will properly look beyond the author’s im¬ 
mediate intention in order to perceive the Word which God is pres¬ 
ently speaking through the text to the Church and to the world. 

Scripture itself justifies our conceiving hermeneutics in this broader 
sense. It is true that certain key New Testament passages affirm 
that the prophet was conscious of the messianic import of his mes¬ 
sage. Taking up a “word spoken by the prophet Isaiah,” the Evan¬ 
gelist John states that “Isaiah said this because he saw [Christ’s] 
glory and spoke of him” (12:41). Elsewhere he attributes to Jesus 
the affirmation, addressed to the Jews, that “Abraham rejoiced that 
he was to see my day; he saw it and was glad” (8:56). In the dis¬ 
course of Acts 2, St. Peter quotes Ps. 16:8-11 and adds that David 
“foresaw and spoke of the resurrection of the Christ. . . .” Finally, 
I Pet. 1:10-12 describes the Spirit’s activity in inspiring the prophets 
to foresee the fulfillment of their hope in the messianic age: “they 
inquired what person or time was indicated by the Spirit of Christ 
within them when predicting the sufferings of Christ and the sub¬ 
sequent glory. It was revealed to them that they were serving not 
themselves but you ...” (RSV). To the Antiochenes, such passages 
indicated that Abraham and the prophets were conscious of the 
precise way in which their prophecies would be realized: they “saw” 
Christ suffer His passion and enter into glory. 

But did the New Testament authors actually attribute so concrete 
a vision to the prophets? Much of their message is expressed in terms 
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of a typology of figures or images ( hypodeigma , Heb. 8:5, etc.), 15 
or in terms of the fulfillment of prophecy. Although they do affirm 
that the prophet was conscious of a transcendent meaning hidden 
within the historical event, this does not mean that to their mind 
this transcendent meaning (spiritual sense) had been revealed to the 
prophet in the form of a detailed image of Jesus of Nazareth and 
the circumstances surrounding His life and death. Abraham saw the 
day of Christ and Isaiah beheld His glory. But their prophetic vision 
surely consisted of no more than a mere aperqu or glimpse of an 
eternal reality which would become incarnate in history at some future 
time. They “viewed” that future incarnation in the form of a “design 
in shadow” (skiagraphia ), confident that God would ultimately re¬ 
alize their prophecy and fulfill their hope. From their perspective, 
therefore, a given event bore a literal sense either as an ordinary 
fact with no ultimate meaning or as a prophetic image of some future 
divine act. Had they thought in terms of a “spiritual sense,” they 
would have attributed it not to the event in question, but to that 
future, divinely ordained anitype. In the eyes of St. Paul, Christ may 
have been concealed in the image of the desert rock, but He was 
certainly not so perceived by the author of the Exodus narrative. 
This simply confirms the point made above, that thedria is rightly 
understood as the vision of the interpreter rather than of the prophet. 

The “intention” of the prophet, then, is of only secondary im¬ 
portance, because his own consciousness concerning the ultimate 
significance of his prophecy plays no definitive role in its fulfillment. 
It is the Spirit Who expresses Himself in the words of the prophet, 
just as it is the Spirit Who fulfills the prophecy at a future time. The 
exegete poses a false problem for himself when he seeks to know 
“how to attribute to God the power to include a sense in the words 
of His [human] instrument when the latter is not conscious of that 
sense.” 16 It is quite evident that the prophet is incapable of sound¬ 
ing the depths of his message, to discern its full meaning for Christian 
life, just as (at another level) the preacher remains essentially un¬ 
aware of the impact of his proclamation upon the life of the in¬ 
dividual hearer. In liturgical language, “such is the work of the 
Spirit, and it is a mystery to our eyes.” To avoid an unnecessarily 


15 Cf. Heb. 4:11 hypodeigma , 8:5 and 10:1 skia; and 9:24, where the 
earthly sanctuaries are antitypa tdn alethindn. Here “antitype” means simply 
“type.” To the author, reflecting Platonic influence, the “antitype” is the 
image of the “archetype” or celestial reality. 

16 J. Coppens, Probiemes et methode d’exegese theologique (Louvain, 1950), 
p. 16; quoted by P. Ternant, “La thedria d’Antioche dans le cadre des sens 
de l’Ecriture,” Biblica 34 (1953). 
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limited hermeneutic, hung up, as it were, on the historical event and 
consequently fixed upon a purely literal sense, exegesis must inves¬ 
tigate not only the meaning of an event as it was understood by the 
prophet (or the apostolic writer), but also its spiritual sense, i.e., 
its existential meaning pro nobis , which relates to the life of the 
Church. By so doing, exegesis corresponds to the method used by 
the apostolic authors, who sought above all the theological meaning 
of Old Testament persons and events, just as they sought to interpret 
the theological meaning of Christ Himself. 

In recent studies of patristic hermeneutics, H. de Lubac and 
J. Danielou have called for a re-evaluation of certain aspects of 
Alexandrian exegesis, suggesting that typology (if not blatant al¬ 
legory) represents a still valid method of interpretation. 17 Against 
this view, P. Ternant, drawing upon two articles by A. Vaccari, 18 
refuses to admit the presence of a “spiritual sense” for fear that 
allegory will result from it. Instead he argues that the spiritual and 
literal senses are in fact one: a theoria is discerned at the very core 
of the historical event. While we would hold together the two, seeing 
the event as the vehicle of the spiritual sense, we would nonetheless 
insist that the origin of that sense is to be found in God Himself, 
Who creates a genuine typological relationship between select facts 
in salvation-history. By identifying the spiritual with the literal sense, 
Fr. Ternant virtually eliminates the antitype which fulfills the original 
type or prophetic image. 

In some way, then, the spiritual sense must be regarded as dis¬ 
tinct, if not separate, from the literal sense. J. Coppens and P. Benoit 
have attempted to clarify the relationship between the two by speak¬ 
ing of a sensus plenior . By this they mean the sense which God—but 
not the human author—intends, and which He expresses by the 
words of Scripture as they are interpreted by the Church. A major 
difficulty with this view, as R. Brown notes, 19 occurs when the sensus 
plenior is seen to depend upon “further revelation.” In this case the 
“fuller sense” would refer to a fuller understanding on the part of 
the exegete rather than to a fuller sense of Scripture. This difficulty 
disappears, however, if we accept that the sensus plenior is under¬ 
stood by the exegete through growth in his understanding of revela- 


17 H. de Lubac, Histoire et Esprit (1950); Exegdse medievale (1959) of 
which important excerpts appear in L’Ecriture dans la Tradition (Paris, 1966); 
J. Danielou, Origene (1948). 

18 A. Vaccari, “La theoria nella scuola esegetica d’Antiochia,” Biblica 1 
(1920), p. 3-36 (see p. 15f for the four criteria of theoria ), and “La ‘teoria* 
esegetica antiochena,” Biblica 15 (1934), p. 94-101. 

18 Jerom Bib. Comm. 71:67. 
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tion. Yet the accent here remains on the interpretation of words . 
With the Antiochenes, as with historical criticism, we should look 
for meaning—literal and spiritual—within the event . Thereby typology 
is preserved, and the de-historicizing tendency of allegory is avoided. 

We mean by the “spiritual sense,” then, a sensus plenior , unper¬ 
ceived by the prophet but discerned by the interpreter within the 
event itself by means of thedria. Refusal to accept a spiritual sense 
in these terms often leads to a confusion of thedria with typology. 20 
To be exact, thedria is not a “method” at all; it is a spiritual percep¬ 
tion or divination inspired by the Spirit , which discerns the existence 
of a typological relationship between two persons or events. 21 This 
theoretic or spiritual sense is two-fold. On the one hand, it refers 
to a typological association of two figures related to one another in 
terms of promise and fulfillment. According to this criterion, the 
sacrifice of Isaac is a true type of Christ’s crucifixion, and the cross¬ 
ing of the Red Sea together with the story of Jonah prefigure His 
burial and resurrection. On the other hand, thedria discerns the 
existential significance of that typological relationship. It reveals its 
meaning for us as members of the Body of Christ. 22 

Fulfillment of the type by the antitype, therefore, represents not 
only the co-ordination of two events in the historical past. It also— 
and primarily—represents two constitutive moments in the history of 
salvation , a history in which we find ourselves directly and personally 
involved. In the divine economy, past events are actualized in the 
present by the work of the Holy Spirit. Just as the Jew “participates 
in” the Exodus event at every Passover festival, so the Christian 
participates in the crucial moments of Christ’s life and ministry. In 
the language of Kierkegaard, the Christian becomes a “contem¬ 
poraneous disciple” of Christ; the paradoxical “Moment” of the in¬ 
carnation becomes “really decisive for eternity!” 23 Existentialist 
theology interprets this “contemporaneousness” in such a way as to 
eliminate salvation-history. To Orthodox Christianity, however, this 
experience becomes actual within the liturgical life of the Church . 


20 See P. Ternant, “La thedria ,” p. 156ff; also R. Greer, Theodore of Mopsu - 
estia , p. 93: thedria is “presumably, in some sense, typology.” 

31 See Th. Spidlik, Gr ego ire de Nazianze, Introduction d Vitude de sa 
doctrine spirituelle (Rome, 1971), parts I and III on thedria as spiritual vision. 

22 The lack of a specifically ecclesial orientation limits existential her¬ 
meneutics and places in question its faithfulness to Scripture. For important 
discussions on this subject, see H. Cazelles, “La nouvelle hermSneutique 
biblique,” Mededelingen 31 (1969), p. 3-16; and Ecriture, Parole et Esprit 
(Paris, 1971), esp. p. 2L44. 

* 3 S. Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (Princeton, 1936), ch. 4. 
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History fully retains its primal meaning as the context of God’s saving 
activity. Through the liturgy, the Church actually participates in the 
saving events of the past, culminating in Holy Week, when she jour¬ 
neys with her Lord from suffering and death to glorified life. It is 
this very real liturgical participation in the saving events of history 
that constitutes the primary aspect of the spiritual sense. Thedria 
enables the Christian to discern the soteriological meaning of an event 
and to participate in it personally and in communion with the Church 
as a whole. Both aspects, discernment and participation, are made 
possible by the “anamnetic activity” of the Holy Spirit: the gift of 
an “inspired memory,” by which the Christian grasps the revelation 
both on the level of intelligence and on the level of existence. It is 
rightly termed a “spiritual sense” because it issues from the activity 
of the Spirit Himself. 

Thus far we have not spelled out the distinction between the 
thedria of the biblical author and that of the later Christian exegete. 
Failure to do so would imply that in terms of their revelatory value 
and authority, Scripture and Tradition are on an equal plane. Al¬ 
though Protestant critics have held that Orthodoxy affirms just that, 
in fact the criticism is groundless. It is true that the Antiochenes 
attributed a theoretic perception both to biblical authors and to the 
later interpreter. Relative to the Old Testament prophet, the New 
Testament writer was just such a “later interpreter.” In both their 
cases, thedria can be closely associated with revelation: God’s self¬ 
disclosure through historical persons and events. Yet Diodore and 
his disciples referred also to a thedria which was essential to post- 
apostolic interpretation. This order of thedria is more closely related 
to typology as an exegetical method. In fact there are three orders 
or degrees of thedria . First, there is the ecstatic vision of the prophet 
that precedes his auditory apprehension of the revelation he is to 
communicate. Then there is the perception by the inspired New 
Testament author of a spiritual sense revealed in the prophet’s oracle 
by typology. Finally, the post-biblical exegete interprets the relation¬ 
ship between the Old and New Testaments on the basis of his own 
typological thedria . 

In what sense can we say that each of these constitutes an authen¬ 
tic thedria or inspired vision of the spiritual meaning of historical 
facts? Raising the question obliges us to touch upon the delicate 
problem of inspiration. Generally speaking, “inspiration” denotes 
the influence which the Holy Spirit exercises upon human instru¬ 
ments, leading them to communicate divine revelation in a language 
conditioned by their particular historical and cultural milieu. More 
precisely, the term refers to biblical authors, whose writings have 
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been proclaimed canonical or normative for Christian faith. To the 
Church, the Bible is the unique “canon of truth” or “rule of faith.” 
This means that all tradition (the unfolding of biblical revelation 
within the life of the Church) must be measured against Scripture 
and judged in terms of it. For the Church recognizes that Scripture 
enshrines a unique quality of revelation: a plenitude and an inerrancy 
which are proper to it alone. (Such plenitude and inerrancy are, of 
course, relative; to insist that they are absolute is to stumble into a 
fundamentalist biblical literalism.) Consequently, it would be quite 
wrong to attribute an equivalent value or quality of inspiration to 
the New Testament author and to the patristic or modern exegete. 
If the Church recognizes Holy Scripture as the unique canon of 
faith, it does so to prevent a proliferation of doctrines claimed to be 
inspired but which in reality are heretical. This does not mean, 
however, that the inspirational activity of the Spirit is limited to 
Holy Scripture. All genuine tradition ( paradosis ) is in a certain 
sense “inspired.” Fr. S. Bulgakov spoke of tradition as “the living 
memory of the Church.” 24 Patristic interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, for example, constitutes an essential part of that “living 
memory.” Insofar as patristic teaching remains faithful to the norm 
of Scripture, the Church is free to accept it as truly inspired Tradi¬ 
tion. The same can surely be said for the exegesis and preaching 
of today. 

Thus we are obliged to distinguish two different orders or degrees 
of inspiration: that of Scripture and that of Tradition. Such a dis¬ 
tinction has long been made to mark the difference between canonical 
and deutero-canonical writngs of the Old Testament. 25 One may 
object that a book can hardly be “partially inspired.” It is not a 
matter of “partial” or “full” inspiration, however, but rather of the 
authority granted to a particular writing by the Holy Spirit, an author¬ 
ity which is merely recognized and acknowledged by the Church. 
To distinguish Scripture and Tradition in terms of the Spirit’s activity, 
we might speak of “revelatory inspiration” and “anamnetic inspira¬ 
tion.” The former signifies the inspiration of biblical authors by 
whom divine revelation is communicated to the Church; and the 
latter, the “living memory” of the Church by which she interprets 
that revelation in order to make it meaningful and accessible to the 
faithful. 


^S. Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (N. Y., 1935), p. 19; and for the 
relationship between Scripture and Tradition, esp. p. 28r. See also the im¬ 
portant art. of G. Florovsky, “The Function of Tradition in the Ancient 
Church,** Bible , Church, Tradition (Belmont, Mass., 1972), p. 73-92. 

25 S. Bulgakov, ibid., p. 29ff. 
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This distinction between the inspirational quality of Scripture 
and of Tradition is suggested by Scripture itself, and in particular 
by the Farewell Discourses of the Gospel of St. John. One passage 
above all, relating Jesus’ teaching about the work of the Spirit- 
Paraclete, provides the basis for Orthodox hermeneutics (16:12ff) 

I have many things to say to you, but your cannot 
bear them now. When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
guide you into all the truth; for he will not speak on his 
own authority, but whatever he hears (or: will hear, 
akousei) he will speak, and he will declare to you the 
things that are to come (ta erchomena ). He will glorify 
me, for he will take what is mine and declare it to you. 

All that the Father has is mine; therefore I said that he 
will take what is mine and declare it to you (RSV). 

The meaning here is not that the Spirit communicates new revela¬ 
tions or doctrines to the Church. The truth into which the Spirit 
guides the faithful is the truth of Christ Himself. As many Protestant 
commentators have rightly insisted, revelation concerns primarily the 
person of Jesus Christ, and not doctrine as much. For doctrine, in 
the form of Tradition, is the Church’s own witness to Jesus and to 
the meaning of His life, death and resurrection. It is, however, an 
inspired witness: a recollection ( anamnesis ) and an interpretation 
( hermeneia ), indeed an illumination ( photismos ) 26 of the unique 
Truth revealed in the incarnate person of the Word of God. 

Before Christ’s resurrection and the coming of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (Jn. 20; Ac. 2), the disciples were incapable of grasping 
the full meaning of His words. The Spirit of Truth, sent from the 
Father by the Son, reveals all the Truth, at first to the disciples and 
then to successive generations of Christians. Within the Church (by 
definition, the realm of the Spirit), He speaks of “the things that 
are to come {ta erchomena ), meaning eschatological events which 
will terminate the history of salvation. What are these eschatological 
events? Perhaps the judgment upon sin alluded to in the preceding 
verses; 27 perhaps the effective proclamation of the Word within the 
believing community, 28 the interpretation “in relation to each com¬ 
ing generation [of] the contemporary significance of what Jesus had 


26 Cf. II Cor. 4:4, “illumination ( photismon ) of the Gospel of the glory of 
Christ.” 

27 C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John (London, 1960), p. 408. 
28 R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gottingen, 1964), p. 443. 
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said and done.” 29 From the context, however, “the coming things” 
seem rather to mean fulfillment of the plan of salvation at the 
eschaton, when the sufferings of the present age are brought to an 
end and Christ returns in glory to lead His own to a place prepared 
for them in the Kingdom of God (14:2f). 

During the present age, the glorified Christ continues His work 
of revelation within the Church through the inspirational, “inter¬ 
pretive” activity ( hermeneia ) of the Holy Spirit: “When the Spirit 
of Truth comes, He will guide you ... He will declare to you the 
coming things . . .” Translated into human language, this revelation 
has already received its normative form in the apostolic witness 
preserved in Holy Scripture. Interpretation of that Scripture, how¬ 
ever, constitutes another aspect of that same revelation: the aspect 
of Holy Tradition. There is no conflict between the two. In fact 
Scripture and Tradition bear complementary witness to God’s truth, 
because each has its origin in Jesus Christ, who alone determines 
their ultimate content. 

The close relationship between Scripture and Tradition, between 
the apostolic witness and its interpretation, may be illustrated by 
comparing Tradition to the sacred image. Word and Icon include 
four common elements. First, the event itself, representable and 
represented, by which revelation is imparted to the Church. Second, 
the inspirational work of the Spirit, who accords to the biblical author 
or to the iconographer a vision ( thedria ) of the eternal reality or 
truth as it reveals itself to him through the Word or through the 
pression of that truth in the human language of words or of graphic 
form and color. Finally, the believer’s own act of interiorizing that 
truth as it reveals itself to him through the Word or through the 
icon. While remaining fully normative or canonical, the Word is 
illuminated by the icon just as it is by Holy Tradition. Thus the 
kontakion of the Feast of the Victory of Orthodoxy concludes with 
the emphatic affirmation, “We confess and proclaim our salvation 
in word and images.” This confession is possible because the icon 
is actually a part of Tradition—as is the Word itself. For Scripture 
and Tradition are not two separate sources of revelation set off one 
against the other; nor should they be viewed as two sides of the 
same coin. Rather, Tradition may be conceived as a living stream 
of witness to divine truth revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. 
It is an inspired witness, granted to the Church by the Spirit of 
Truth. One current, indeed the main current of that stream com¬ 
prises the canonical Scriptures. Iconography and patristic theology 

29 R. Brown, The Gospel According to John II (N. Y., 1970), p. 716. 
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constitute other aspects of Tradition, as do the orthodox fruits of 
modern exegesis. 

In conclusion, we want to indicate the way in which thedria can 
creatively serve the exegete of today as well as the interpreter of an 
earlier, pre-critical era. 

To do so, it is first necessary to define certain terms that recur 
in contemporary discussions of hermeneutics. The problem of the 
different senses of Scripture is complicated by an imprecision and 
lack of agreement concerning technical language. Reference is made 
to a multitude of meanings: literal, historical, allegorical, typological, 
spiritual, figurative, mystical, tropological, anagogical, and sensus 
plenior . 30 Several of these go back to St. Thomas of Aquinas and 
medieval Catholic exegesis. 31 Without denying the value of carefully 
nuanced terms to express the diversity of scriptural meanings, we 
would nevertheless prefer to simplify and clarify certain of these 
usages. Above all, it would seem necessary to do away with the 
expressions “allegorical sense” and “typical” or “typological sense.” 
Allegory and typology are in reality two different methods of exegesis 
which interpreters employ to discover a meaning that transcends 
the letter of the text. 32 Properly speaking, there are only two basic 
“senses” contained in Scripture: the literal sense and the spiritual 
sense. 

Thedria , however, is neither a scriptural sense nor a method 
for doing exegesis. It cannot be simply equated with the spiritual 
sense, nor should it be identified with typology or allegory. For 
thedria is a “vision” of divine truth communicated by the Holy Spirit 
to the Church. It is an inspired vision, experienced and articulated 
by the human agent. Whereas the Hebrew prophet received his 
revelatory vision in a state of ecstacy, the Christian exegete becomes 
an instrument of the Spirit through contemplation , which we might 
define as openness to divine grace at the level of heart as well as 
of mind. This implies that the work of exegesis, like the preaching 
of the Word or the painting of sacred images, is in the fullest sense 
a divine “vocation” or calling. An atheist can do the work of an 
historian to uncover the literal sense of a biblical passage. But to 


30 Robert-Feuillet, Introduction & la Bible I (Tournai, 1959), p. 189ff; J. 
Coppens, “Nouvelles reflexions sur les divers sens des Saintes Ecritures,” 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique 74 (1952), p. 11-15; and his work Les harmonies 
des deux Testaments (Tournai-Paris, 1949). 

31 See the 3-vol. study of H. de Lubac, Exegese Medievale (Paris, 1959). 

32 H. de Lubac, UEcriture dans la Tradition , p. 24-47 on the spiritual sense; 
also note 1, p. 29: “si Ton parle d'exegese typologique, on aura soin d'eviter 
‘sens typologique': pur jargon, que n’excuse aucune necessite.” 
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accomplish the task of hermeneia, the exegete must submit himself 
to the guidance of the Spirit of Truth (Jn. 16:13ff). For the inter¬ 
pretation of that Truth occurs through a synergism or co-operation 
between man and God: what Paul Evdokimov calls “theandric 
energy, the human act within the divine act.” 33 In the profound 
image of Maximus the Confessor, “man has two wings to reach the 
heavens: freedom, and with it, grace.” 34 Applied to biblical her¬ 
meneutics, this means that scientific research stands in perfect har¬ 
mony with thedria or contemplative vision, so long as the exegete 
does in fact submit himself to the grace and purpose of God. 

Such a view of the aim and method of exegesis is only possible 
where Scripture and Tradition are understood to be “theandric” or 
divine-human realities. If certain schools of modern interpretation 
tend to place faith in crisis, it is due in large part to the fact that 
numerous influential commentators have lost sight of the divine char¬ 
acter of Holy Scripture and approach it like any historical document. 
Where the New Testament is viewed, for example, as an expression 
of the faith of the primitive Church rather than as an inspired wit¬ 
ness to divine activity within history, its unique character as God’s 
Word addressed to man is thrown into question. Certainly we can 
no longer accept a crude biblical literalism which holds that the 
words of Scripture were dictated by the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, 
the enduring value of thedria lies in its awareness of an authentic 
co-operation between the Spirit and the biblical author which issues 
in the genuinely inspired witness of the Gospel. 

The exegetes of Antioch overcame the historical positivism of 
Aristotle by their recognition that the Bible is indeed a sacred book 
of divine origin. Submitting themselves to the revelatory-interpretive 
activity of the Spirit, they were able to go beyond the limits of his¬ 
tory without denying it. But once again, such a hermeneutic was only 
possible because they shared an unshakable conviction that the 
glorified Christ, in the age of the Church and by the economy of the 
Spirit, pursues His work of revelation through Scripture and through 
Tradition. 

Thedria or contemplative vision, then, is as essential to the exegete 
as it was to the biblical authors. It would be a mistake, however, 
to think that thedria is separate from exegesis per se, as a subjective 
interpretation which merely complements the objective findings of 
critical analysis. As we have indicated, thedria includes both the 


83 P. Evdokimov, L’Orthodoxie (Neuchatel, 1965), p. 102. 

34 Ad Thai. 254 (PG 90:512), quoted by P. Evdokimov; ibid., p. 101-102 
on synergism. 
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inspired vision by which the exegete discerns the spiritual sense of 
a text, and the attitude of contemplation which is an essential condi¬ 
tion for receiving that vision. Thedria thus informs and guides every 
aspect of exegesis. It begins with scientific research of the passage 
in question, in order to understand and clarify its literal sense: the 
historical situation of the author and his community; the various 
motives which led to composition of the text; the origin and nature 
of independent sources and their kerygmatic, liturgical or catechetical 
use (the sciences of literary criticism, Redaktions- and Formgeschichte, 
etc.). Once he has determined the literal sense of the passage (the 
sense the author himself understood and intended to communicate), 
the exegete moves to the question of the spiritual sense which the 
passage reveals for the present life of the community of faith. These 
two stages in the work of interpretation are distinct, but they are by 
no means separate. They do not involve pure scientific research on 
the one hand and pure spiritual interpretation on the other. For 
both the literal and the spiritual sense derive from divine activity 
within history. Therefore both senses are discerned by the Spirit- 
given grace of thedria. 

When one understands and accepts the divine origin of thedria 
and its hermeneutic function, one sees that thedria embraces every 
aspect of biblical interpretation: from rigorously scientific exegesis 
to liturgical hymnography. It is thedria that unifies and places in 
the service of faith such diverse expressions of interpretation as 
modern biblical commentaries and the spiritual poetry of Romanus 
or Symeon the New Theologian. And it is thedria that enables the 
Church to practice an authentic orthodoxia by the use of liturgical 
hyperbole such as the dialogue between Gabriel and Mary in the 
Canon for the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25). 

This it does, not by rejecting or ignoring the absolute authority 
of canonical Scripture, nor by refusing to build faith upon the rock 
of history. To the contrary, thedria has no meaning apart from 
historical revelation. But like the apostolic witness to that revela¬ 
tion, thedria knows that divine reality ( aletheia ), which discloses 
itself within the historical event, is not confined to that event but 
speaks as well to each succeeding generation. Thus thedria offers a 
vision of invisible reality, a reality that forever eludes the probing 
inquiry of the empirical sciences. This vision into the hidden depths 
of divine revelation is granted to the interpreter who consciously 
and faithfully assumes an attitude of contemplation or prayer. The 
true theologian, as the Fathers remind us, is the man who prays, 
rhe same is surely true for the genuine exegete. 

Recovery of the contemplative aspect of thedria would do much 
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to restore to exegesis its doxotogical quality. Interpretation of the 
Word of God is properly a function of the worshipping Church. It 
is as closely united to sacramental grace and to spiritual warfare as 
it is to preaching of the Word. Like the sacraments and ascetic 
struggle, its sole purpose is to guide the Church into ever deeper 
union with her glorified Lord. Accepted as such, the arduous task 
of exegesis can be transformed by the interpreter into an offering 
of praise. It can rediscover its proper place within the believing 
community, in order to devote itself unambiguously to proclamation 
of “all the truth.” 
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Priesthood and Confession in St. Symeon 
The New Theologian 


Joost van Rossum 


In his Life of St, Symeon the New Theologian Nicetas Stethatos 
recounts the following event: when Symeon was a child, his uncle, 
who was in charge of his education and who himself held an im¬ 
portant position at the Court in Constantinople, considered present¬ 
ing his nephew to the Emperor and “making him his friend.” But 
Symeon protested against his uncle’s plan “with lamentations,” for 
“he did not want to get acquainted with those who at that moment 
were in power, fearing that he would gain valueless things and even¬ 
tually lose God.” 1 

Maybe this story is just a fiction of the biographer and not genuine 
historical event. 2 However it is quite typical of the character of St. 
Symeon, whose whole life was one continuous conflict with the (ec¬ 
clesiastical) “establishment.” When he was a novice in the monas¬ 
tery of Studios, he accepted only one authority, viz- that of Symeon 
the Studite, sumamed “the Pious,” who would exert a permanent 
influence on his pupil. Symeon’s fervent veneration for his spiritual 
father was the cause of many conflicts with the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
first of all with the abbot of the monastery of Studios and later on 
with the syncellus 3 of the Patriarch, Stephanos of Nicomedia. When 
he himself was abbot of the monastery of St. Mamas, he also came 
into conflict with his monks because of his spiritual teaching, which 
“seemed to have been too high for an average man.” 4 


*01. 3; ed. Irenee Hausherr S.J., Urt grand mystique byzantin, Vie de 
Symeon le Nouveau Theologien , Orientalia Christiana 12 (1928). 

4 Cf. Basil Krivocheine: “He makes of him an icon almost from the begin¬ 
ning of his life, similar to the icons of other saints..“The Brother-loving 
Poor Man,” The Christian East 2 (1953-54) p. 217. 

3 Z0yK£XXo<;: “Associate of Patriarch of Constantinople, a high cleric, often 
succeeding to patriarchate, nominated by Emperor.” G.W. H. Lampe, A 
patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961). 

4 B. Krivocheine, “The Most Enthusiastic Zealot,” Ostkirchliche Studien 4 
(1955) p. 121. 
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In some passages of his works this exceptional personality, who 
left us most beautiful pages of mystical literature, gives evidence of 
a certain anti-hierarchical attitude. In his Letter on Confession he 
writes: 

I think that even this ( i.e . the power to perform priestly 
functions) has not been granted to most of them (i.e. the 
priests and bishops), so that they would not be burned 
completely as grass .. . 5 

Should we consider these words as exaggerated, or even as “heret¬ 
ical”? Was it indeed the intention of St. Symeon to weaken or abolish 
the meaning of the ecclesiastical ordination? This could be also 
suggested by a passage like this: 

Binding and unbinding, performing priestly functions and 
teaching does not belong to those who have received elec¬ 
tion and ordination only from men. For, it is said, “no man 
taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called by the 
Lord.” 6 It is not said: “He who receives election from 
men,” but: “He who is predetermined and appointed to it 
by God.” For those who are from men and through men 
are thieves and robbers, as the Lord had said: “I am the 
door. All those who have not come and do not come 
through Me, but climb in by another way, are thieves and 
robbers.” 7 

St. Symeon seems to advocate an ecclesiology which endangers 
the objective structure of the Church. His idea of the Church looks 
very much like the point of view of the Donatists, who made the 
validity of the sacraments dependent upon the holiness of the clergy. 

In order to understand St. Symeon completely, we have to direct 
our attention first of all to his concept of the Church and “Christian 
life” in general. 

According to St. Symeon, belonging to the Church does not make 
man automatically a true “Christian.” It is the duty of all Chris¬ 
tians to strive toward a personal and conscious experience of God. 


5 Ed. Karl Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum 
(Leipzig, 1898) pp. 110-127; p. 124, 

6 Hebr. 5:4. 

7 John 10: Iff. Catechetical Sermon XXVIII; ed. Sources Chretiennes 
(henceforth SC) 113, p. 150f. 
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Only he who has been “changed” and has experienced God con¬ 
sciously, can be called a “Christian”: 

How are they not ashamed to call themselves “Christians,” 
who have not become such and have not at all been changed 
by praxis , gnosis and theoria?* 

The idea that such a personal and conscious experience of God 
is “impossible” and that it was only a privilege of the “holy fathers” 
was considered by St. Symeon as a dangerous “heresy.” Those who 
say this, “excel and supass all other heresies in excess of impiety and 
blasphemy.” 9 And exaltedly he cries out in his Hymns: 

Do not say that it is impossible to receive the Divine Spirit. 

Do not say without Him you can be saved. Do not say, 
therefore, that one can possess Him without knowing it. 

Do not say that God is not able to be seen by men. Do not 
say that men do not see the Divine Light or that this is 
impossible in these present times. 10 

At the same time, however, St. Symeon stresses the importance 
of the sacraments of the Church. He is not at all indifferent towards 
the Church and the sacraments, in contrast to the sect of the Mes- 
salians who also taught that God is to be experienced “consciously” 
and “in a sensible way.” 11 On the contrary, the sacraments of Baptism 
and Eucharist are at the root of man’s experience of God. St. Symeon 
sometimes called this personal and conscious experience of God a 
“second Baptism” or a “second purification.” 12 He did not mean by 


*Cat. Serm. XV, SC 104, p. 230. 

*Cat . Serm. XXIX, SC 113, p. 178. See B. Krivocheine, op. cit. p. 122f. 

10 Hymn XXVII, SC 174, p. 288. Translation by George A. Maloney, S.J., 
Hymns of Divine Love (Denville, N.J.: Dimension Books, n.d.) p. 145. 

n Cf. Hymn XXXIV, SC 174, p. 428 (Maloney p. 187): “Listen and under¬ 
stand, fathers, the divine words and you will know that the union is effected 
in knowledge and in a sensible way absolutely both experientially and visibly” 
(iv yvcboEL... Kal iv aloO^ost Ik 7iavT6c; koc! ‘Trsipqc Kai 6p&a&i). The 
Messalians taught that “the participation in the Holy Spirit has to be in all 
sensibility and certainty” (iv ala0i*|O£t to5cot] Kai TtXrjpoQopiqc), St. John 
of Damascus De haeresibus , PG 94:729B. It is interesting to note that exactly 
the same expression: iv ato0/|a£i Kai 7 i\r}pocj>op[g is used by Macarius, 
Homily 37; ed. H. Dorries, Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios (Berlin, 
1964) p. 267, and Diadochus of Photice (Chapter XC, SC 5bis, p. 150) to 
describe the experience of the Holy Spirit. 

12 Chapter I, SC 51, p. 50. 
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this expression, however, that the sacrament of Baptism is of less 
importance than the “second Baptism”: he rather saw the former as 
a condition of the latter. For the second Baptism is not merely a 
“mystical experience,” but it gives “the grace of the Spirit which we 
had received before in the first Baptism . . .” 13 In other words: the 
grace which is given in the Sacrament of Baptism and in the “mys¬ 
tical experience” of the “second Baptism” is one and the same. 
Numerous are also his references to the Eucharist, which show that 
his “mysticism” is unthinkable without the experience of the sacra¬ 
mental life in the Church. Thus St. Symeon involves in his spiritual 
teaching the sacraments and the liturgy of the Church. He under¬ 
stands the words of St. Paul in Gal. 3:27 on Baptism in the most 
realistic sense. 14 And about the Eucharist he writes, among other 
things: 

It is with trembling and fear and shaking that I would 
communicate to these (i.e. the Divine Body and Holy 
Blood) and I would purify myself with tears and groan- 
ings. 15 

Logically, St. Symeon also believes that the sacraments must not only 
be received, but also be performed consciously. Indeed, he requires 
from the priest that he be a “seer of Christ”: 

If you had seen Christ and if you had received the Spirit, 
and if through Them both you had been led to the Father, 
you should know what I am saying and what I am putting 
into words for you: that celebrating the Liturgy to the pure, 
holy and immaculate Trinity with a pure consciousness of 
the heart is great and awesome and above all glory, en¬ 
lightenment, command, authority, wealth, power and every 
kindgodm . . . Such a man (i.e. he who has not “seen 
Christ”) cannot offer the mystical and unbloody offering 
in a pure manner to God, Who is pure by nature. 16 

Now we are back at our problem: what about the objectivity of 


13 Hymn LV, SC 196, p. 256 (Maloney p. 279). 

u Ethical Oration V, SC 129, p. 84: “If he, who has clothed himself with 
God, does not notice with what he himself has clothed, it follows according 
to you that God is nothing. For if He existed, those who have clothed them¬ 
selves with Him would know Him ...” 

15 Hymn XXVI, SC 174, p. 274 (Maloney p. 140). 

16 Hymn XIX, SC 1974, p. 98 f. 102 (Maloney p. 86f.). 
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the ecclesiastical ordination? Is a sacrament performed by an “un¬ 
worthy” priest still a sacrament? 

It is important to realize, that one cannot find a single passage 
in St. Symeon’s life and works which would show that he had any 
revolutionary and sectarian tendencies. He was never inclined to 
create an “ideal Church” consisting merely of real “saints” and “mys¬ 
tics.” This leads us to the conclusion that we have to understand 
his “anti-hierarchical” texts as prophetic warnings against a too easy 
conception of the high office of the priesthood. His prophetic words 
aimed at provoking a psychological and spiritual shock rather than 
a schism. In order to confirm our thesis, we will quote the follow¬ 
ing two passages from the writings of St. Symeon. Speaking about 
his own ordination he writes: 

We revealed the talent and “the gift which is given to us 
by prophetic utterance” when the bishop who has initiated 
us in the priesthood laid his hand upon us. 17 

On the other hand, in his Letter on Confession he writes that his 
spiritual father, “who (himself) did not have an ordination from 
men,” has ordered him “to receive the ordination from men through 
the proper rite.” 18 Both passages show that St. Symeon respected 
ecclesiastical ordination and that accordingly in his mind, the office 
of the priesthood is not based merely on subjective “mystical experi¬ 
ences.” 

From a strictly dogmatical point of view his statement, that “to 
most priests and bishops the power to perform priestly functions has 
not been granted,” is unacceptable and should be seen as dangerous 
to sound ecclesiology. St. Symeon can certainly be criticized in that 
he stressed the individual and subjective element of Christian life 
one-sidedly, so that he seems to forget the objective structure of the 
Church. But on the other hand we can understand St. Symeon if we 
realize what was his real aim. He was not a systematic theologian 
but a “prophet.” He did not want to abolish the hierarchical struc¬ 
ture of the Church but to warn the Church of his time against worldli¬ 
ness and secularization. 19 He lived in a time in which the Byzantine 


17 Cat. Serm . XXXIV, SC 113, p. 282. Cf. 1 Tim. 4:14. 

18 Holl, op . cit. p. 127. 

19 Just as the Old Ttestament prophets “had a revolutionizing effect on the 
authorities,” while “they did not wish to abolish either the monarchy with its 
chiefs, or the priesthood ...” J. Pedersen, Israel, its life and culture , Vol. III- 
IV (Copenhagen, 1940)) pp. 142, 146. 
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Empire reached its apogee. 20 The moral level of the clergy was not 
always very high, as appears from his last Hymn in which he vehe¬ 
mently denounces the corruptness of priests and bishops. 21 

Already from the beginning of the Church’s existence there is a 
tension between the hierarchy and the individual “charismatic” mem¬ 
bers of the community. 22 Besides the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the 
early Church knew charismatic leaders and teachers. The author of 
the Didache warns against placing “prophets and teachers” over the 
bishops and deacons. 23 Two great Alexandrian theologians, Clement 
and Origen, express views on ecclesiastical ordination which show 
a striking resemblance to St. Symeon’s idea of the priesthood. 
Clement writes that the real “priests” of the Church are those who 
“live perfectly and gnostically according to the Gospel... not as 
being ordained by men . . .” 24 Origen can be compared with St. Symeon 
in his criticism of the corruptness of the clergy of his time.* 5 

The phenomenon of mysticism itself was originally and in essence 
anti-hierarchical. Louis Bouyer writes: “We might formulate it by 
saying that monasticism belongs to the order of charismata, of spir¬ 
itual liberty.” 26 However, monasticism too could not avoid the hu- 


20 It was the time of the Emperor Basil II (976-1025). See George Ostro- 
gorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Rutgers University Press, 1969) p. 
264ff.; J. M. Hussey, Ascetics and humanists in eleventh-century Byzantium 
(London, 1960). Id., Church and learning in the Byzantine Empire 867-1185 
(New York, 1963). 

21 ‘‘Who has never consecrated another bishop because of a request from 
those of the world, from rulers, friends, the rich and the powerful, without 
the candidate being worthy? ...” Hymn LVIII, SC 196, p. 292 (Maloney 
p. 191). 

22 All members of the Church, both “clergy” and “laity,” are in a certain 
sense “charismatics”: “The Church cannot have non-charismatic mem¬ 
bers ...” Nicolas Afanasieff, L* Eglise du Saint-Esprit (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1975) p. 44. 

23 Ch. 15. 

Strom. VI, 13. The Ante-Nicene Fathers , ed. by A. Roberts and J. 
Donaldson, Vol. II (New York, 1925) p. 504. Cf. Origen, In Matth . comm, 
ser.y PG 13, 1616C: “Who possesses in himself what Paul enumerates about 
the bishop (i.e. 1 Tim. 3, Iff.)—although he is not a bishop in the eyes of 
men—is bishop before God, although he has not reached that rank through 
ordination of men/* 

^Cf. Comm, on Matth. book XL, Ch. 15, SC 162, p. 350f.: “The same 
shall you say also about him who desires the office of bishop because of glory 
from people or flattery from people or the money from the side of the 
hearers of the word, which they give under the pretext of piety.” 

2e The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers , (New York: 
Desclee Company, 1963) p. 326. Cf. John Meyendorff, St. Gregory Palamas 
and Orthodox Spirituality , (St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974) p. 16ff. 
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man need for legislation and organization. 27 The network of rules 
given by the great reformer of Byzantine monasticism, Theodore the 
Studite, involved the danger of freezing this charismatic element, 
especially when, in the words of Alice Gardner, the “fiery enthusiasm 
of a prophet” was lacking. 28 And who was more able to fulfill this 
task of prophecy than St. Symeon? 

A special problem exists, however, in connection with St. 
Symeon’s Letter on Confession . The question with which this letter 
deals: . . if it is allowed to monks who do not have the priesthood 

to hear confession of sins,” 29 involves not only St. Symeon himself 
but also the theology and the practice of penance as it was practiced 
in his time. We can summarize the content of the letter as follows. 
St. Symeon leaves all the “power to forgive sins” to the spiritual fa¬ 
ther, who must be a real “mediator” between God and man. The 
task of the confessor is twofold: he gives spiritual advice, “prescribes 
the medicine,” but also prays for the sinner, because he “stands near 
God face to face.” It is not simple to find such a mediator between 
God and man: he must be “filled with the Holy Spirit” and “become 
a friend of the King of all with consciousness of the soul.” First the 
bishops only, as the successors of the “divine apostles,” had received 
the power to bind and to loose. But when time passed by they lost 
the necessary holiness and therefore the “awesome handing over” 
(cppiKTf] dyxetpLOic;) passed over to the priests “who had an ir- 
reproacheable life and were worthy of divine grace.” But also the 
priests gradually lost their holiness and they became the same as 
the rest of the people, together with the bishops. Therefore this 
“handing over” passed to the monks, “the elected people of God.” 
“It was not taken away from the bishops or the priests, but rather 
they have deprived themselves from it.” Finally, also among the 
monks “the Devil did his work” and many became corrupted too. 
So the “power to forgive sins” was given only to those of the bishops, 
priests and monks, who “can be reckoned among the choirs of the 
disciples of Christ because of their purity.” How is it possible to 
recognize these people who are able to mediate between God and 
man? They are known by their “signs” and “fruits” and also by 
their “way of life.” Such people are those who “have seen God,” 
“the unapproachable Light.” An example is Symeon’s own spiritual 
father, who “did not have an ordination from men.” 

The crucial question for us is: does St. Symeon speak here about 


27 Bouyer, op. cit ., p. 32Iff. 

28 Theodore of Studium, His Life and Times (New York, 1974) p. 82 
28 Holl, op. cit., pp. 110, 119. 
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confession as a “sacrament” or just in the sense of “spiritual coun¬ 
seling?” Fr. John Meyendorff seems to suggest the last possibility. 30 
In that case the Letter would not give us any problem at all. Indeed, 
“confession” to lay monks has always been a quite usual practice in 
the monasteries of the Christian East. 31 However, it seems to us 
more likely that St. Symeon does not distinguish clearly between 
“sacramental” and “non-sacramental” confession. For even if he 
calls the confessor a “spiritual healer” 32 and a “good adviser,” 33 in 
a general way he also speaks specifically about the “power to bind 
and loose” which was granted respectively to bishops, priests and 
monks. 34 Thus he does not distinguish clearly between spiritual coun¬ 
seling or “healing” and the sacramental act of “binding and loosing.” 
‘In fact, St. Symeon seems to be a victim of the confusion which 
surrounds the Sacrament of Penance since the sacramental act of 
“penance” was combined with private “confession.” 35 In the early 
Church, the giving of penances was clearly the proper task of the 
clergy. There existed a special office of the “priest-penitentiary,” as 
we learn from the historians Sozomen and Socrates, 38 which was 
abolished about the year 391 by Nectarius, Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, “in order to permit each to partake of the Mysteries as his 
own conscience dictated.” This remark by Socrates 37 reveals to us 
the meaning and nature of the ecclesiastical penance. In the words 
of Paul F. Palmer: Penance was a “discipline in which those guilty 
of more serious sins were separated from the Eucharist.” 38 Thus 
Penance is not just a private devotion, but first of all a reconciliation 
with the Church , from which the penitent has been excommunicated 
before. 39 

It is significant of the liturgical piety in the time of St. Symeon, 
which was influenced by the works of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 


30 Op. cit., p. 52. He does not mention the Letter explicitly. 

81 John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1976) p. 196. 

32 Holl, op. cit. , p. 115. 

33 Ib., p. 116. 

3 Hb., p. 120. 

^Cf. Alexander Schmemann, Great Lent (St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1974) p. 126ff. 

36 See Paul F. Palmer S.J., Sacraments and Forgiveness. History and doc¬ 
trinal development of Penance, Extreme Unction and Indulgences , Sources 
of Christian Theology, Vol. II (London, 1960) p. 77ff. 

37 Id. p. 81. Cf. Sozomen, id. p. 80. 

3 *Id. p. 80. 

39 Cf. Schmemann, op. cit., p. 126f. 
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pagite, 40 that the ecclesiological meaning of the Sacrament of Penance 
was overshadowed by the more individualistic and private “confes¬ 
sion.” In defending the quite traditional practice of unordained 
“spiritual fathers,” particularly monks hearing private confessions and 
interceding by prayer for the penitents, St. Symeon was not aware 
of the historical identification—which in his time was already a fact— 
between private confession and the sacrament of penance. It is im¬ 
possible to give a proper evaluation of his statements on this subject 
without taking into consideration this particular confusion which 
existed in his time and which has not been fully clarified even today. 


40 The author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy considered the liturgy and the 
sacraments as a system of individual “initiations” rather than as an act in 
which the whole Church is involved. See Meyendorff, op. cit p. 118. 
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Notes and Comments 


SECOND CONGRESS OF ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

The second Congress of Orthodox Theological Schools was held 
in Pendeli Monastery outside Athens from August 18 to 29. The 
first such meeting took place in the same city of Athens in 1936. 
At the present congress more than one hundred official representatives 
of fifteen graduate faculties of theology participated, coming from 
Halki, Athens, Thessalonika, Leningrad, Moscow, Belgrade, Bucha¬ 
rest, Sophia, Warsaw, Prague, Kuopio in Finland, Balamand in 
Lebanon, St. Sergius in Paris, Holy Cross in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Saint Vladimir’s. In addition to the delegates from the schools, 
several theologians who are not members of Orthodox theological 
faculties, such as Archbishop Basil of Brussels, Bishop Demetrios of 
Vresthena, Archmandrite Kallistos Ware of Great Britain, Abbot 
Basil of Stavronikita Monastery on Mount Athos and Dr. John 
Zizioulas, also participated in the conference. Also participating 
were representatives from the Coptic Church, the Armenian Church 
and the Syrian Orthodox Church of India. Observers from the Vat¬ 
ican, the World Council of Churches, and the Anglican, Lutheran 
and Old Catholic Churches also were present. 

The official hosts of the conference were the theological faculties 
of Athens and Thessalonika, with Dr. Savas Agourides, former dean 
of the theological faculty of the University of Athens, serving as 
general chairman. The conference was funded by the Ministry of 
Education of Greece, and Archbishop Seraphim of Athens, primate 
of the Church of Greece, greeted the assembly on several occasions. 
The sessions of the assembly were chaired in turn by each of the 
delegations, with another person in the chair each day from among 
the official representatives. St. Vladimir’s Seminary was represented 
by Prof. Serge Verhovskoy, Father John Meyendorff and Father 
Thomas Hopko. Father Alexander Schmemann, seminary dean, was 
unable to attend, though his paper was read at the conference. Our 
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American sister school of Holy Cross was represented by Fathers 
Maximos Aghiorgoussis, Theodore Stylianopoulos, Nomikos Vaporis, 
Philotheos Faros and Dr. George Bebis. Father Stanley Harakas, 
dean of Holy Cross, was unable to attend. His response to one of the 
papers on “Catholicity and Ethnicity” was read by Father Vaporis. 

The general theme of the congress was “Orthodox Theology and 
Its Application in Life.” After the formal opening ceremonies — at 
which, among others, Dr. Panagiotis Bratsiotis who participated in 
the 1936 Congress addressed the assembly — the introductory paper 
was read by Prof. N. Nissiotis of Athens. There then followed the 
first set of papers on the opening theme of “Theology as an Expression 
of the Life and Consciousness of the Church.” While varying greatly 
in style, these first papers by Prof. C. Andronikof of Paris, Fr. 
Afanassy Jevtich of Belgrade, Prof. N. Zabolotsky of Leningrad, 
Prof. C. Mouratides of Athens, Fr. T. Stylianopoulos of Holy Cross 
and Prof. T. Koev of Sophia revealed a fundamental unanimity in 
theological thought and expression, with several of the speakers and 
respondents making reference to the same biblical and patristic texts. 
There is no doubt that on the basic theological doctrines of God, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Church, the Sacraments etc. Orthodox theology 
today is of one mind and heart, and speaks with one mouth. It was 
not surprising, however, that when the time came for the fundamental 
doctrinal vision of Orthodoxy to be applied to the problems of the 
Church today, in her interior structures and life as well as her relation 
with other Christians and contemporary secular society, some dis¬ 
agreements arose. The ecclesiastical, social and political situations 
of the various delegations foretold the difficulties which would arise 
in the application of theology to life. 

The second theme of the congress was “Theology as an Expression 
of the Presence of the Church in the World.” The papers on this theme 
revealed a great diversity of approaches and analyses. Fr. D. Staniloe 
of Bucharest gave a highly technical paper on the dynamism of Church 
and world according to the mystical theology of St. Maximus the 
Confessor. Fr. Schmemann’s paper was a critical analysis of the 
church/world interrelationship in Contemporary Orthodox conscious¬ 
ness, claiming that while in the past the Church was viewed as the 
“soul” of the world, the Church today is more often experienced as 
the “body” in which the Christian “world” of the past is “kept alive,” 
thus creating an impossible and hopeless condition for both Church 
and world in present day Orthodox mentality, and a radical departure 
from Orthodox truth in existential Orthodox experience of both 
Church and world. Dr. N. Tarazi from the school of Balamand, now 
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closed, and Bishop Anastasios Yannoulatos of Athens both dealt 
with mission in their papers, and both came to the same conclusion: 
that mission is of the essence of the Church. On the other hand, central 
importance of mission was questioned by Fr. Marcu of Bucharest, 
who called instead for the development of Orthodox national churches 
and for brotherly relations with Christians of other churches, who, 
according to Fr. Marcu, have their own particular expressions of the 
Christian Faith which should be preserved and propagated among 
their respective practitioners. Prof. C. Elchaninoff from Paris dealt 
with the Church’s relationship to modern secularism, both of Western 
and Marxist-socialist varieties, demonstrating how the churches them¬ 
selves are influenced in their activities by the presence of the “world” 
in the ecclesiastical life and activity. The group discussions on this 
second general theme were lively and enlightening, revealing, perhaps, 
that beneath the surface there exists in fact a greater unanimity than 
at first appears, but that the particular conditions in which the churches 
have to live cause the theologians and thinkers in these churches to 
begin from different perspectives as they deal existentially with a 
given problem. 

The last theme of the congress was Theology in the Renewal of the 
Life of the Church. The first two papers on this subject, by Fr. John 
Romanides of Thessalonika and Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Myra 
from the Patriarchate of Constantinople, led to a serious discussion of 
the nature of theology as an ascetic, mystical effort and theology as 
an academic discipline, with the issue raised and discussed of how 
theology in fact affects and can affect the practical life of the churches. 
The papers by Dr. J. Karmiris of Athens and Bishop Antony of 
Ploiesti of the Romanian Patriarchate on “Catholicity and Ethnicity” 
also caused great debate, particularly about the situation of the 
Orthodox churches in Western Europe, America and Australia. It was 
unanimously agreed that the situation of the churches in the so-called 
“diaspora” — a term which in itself reveals the loss of catholic ecclesial 
consciousness within Orthodoxy — is in radical contradiction with the 
theological and canonical vision of Orthodox doctrine. Dr. Karmiris 
called the “diaspora” situation “scandalous” and suggested that the 
next congress of Orthodox theological schools deal with the issue of 
ecclesiology as applied particularly to the “diaspora” as its exclusive 
concern. The issue of ecumenism was treated in papers by Prof. A. 
Osipov of Moscow and Prof. V. Stavrides of Constantinople. As was 
to be expected, the issue caused sharp debate, much of which, once 
again, was confused as much by the inability to communicate clearly 
as it was by substantial differences. Once again the diverse situations 
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of the different churches and schools was the cause of misunder¬ 
standing and confusion in discussions in the groups and plenary 
sessions. 

The congress was not able to produce any sort of “common state¬ 
ment” at the conclusion of the sessions, except to underline the great 
value of the conference and to call for another such gathering in two 
or three years. It was generally agreed that the papers, responses 
and reports from the Pendeli meeting — which are to be published in 
Greek, Russian, French and English — would tell the story of what 
was accomplished and debated, with the various approaches and 
positions clearly revealed, and that any type of final summation would 
be superficial and superfluous, and would not really contribute any¬ 
thing substantial to the interpretation and appreciation of the congress. 

— Thomas Hopko 


THE SECOND CONGRESS OF ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS* 

On the basis of reports and comments submitted to the Second 
Congress of Orthodox Theological Schools, the discussion groups 
outlined a few topics which were generally recognized to represent 
urgent tasks for the thought and activity of the Church. In line 
with the general theme of the Congress, “Theology as the Expression 
and Means of Renewal of the Life of the Church,” theology was 
considered under two main aspects: (1) as the Church’s vision of 
God and of communion with Him [in close symbiosis with worship], 
(2) as the articulation of the faith, thought and experience of the 
Church. 

Vision and communion imply the life in Christ, which demands 
a constant criticism applied to theological discourse as well as to 
the theologian enunciating it, so as to ensure that it be adequate to 
truth and that the intellectual and institutional life of the Church be 


♦This paper was prepared by C. Andronikof, a member of the Steering Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress, as an attempt to draft in positive terms a report on 
the discussion in the five groups set up from the members of the Congress, 
including observers. These group discussions reflect, perhaps even better than 
the papers given in plenary session, the mood of the Congress. The report 
being published here is not an official report. It stands under the sole 
responsibility of the author. The last three paragraphs were drafted by 
Prof. Nikos Nissiotis. 
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in conformity with its doctrine. Theological knowledge and teaching 
entail at all stages a metanoia of all the members of the Church. 
In this connection, the tension and the occasional conflict between 
the theology and the practice of the Church were pointed out. In 
particular, an effort is needed in order efficiently and fully to com¬ 
municate theological knowledge and teaching to the whole people of 
God (including the clergy), wherever it is residing, while taking into 
account the realities of its life in the variety of its historical and cul¬ 
tural conditions. 

Making use of the several academic disciplines and of its old 
and modern fields of activity (history, research, hermeneutics, 
aesthetics, psychology, scientific studies et al ), theological discourse 
has not only a pedagogical and speculative, but also a creative 
function, thus enriching the consciousness and experience of the 
Church with new themes and problems and deepening the Church’s 
understanding of Revelation and creation, so as to help Tradition 
to bear fruit. In particular, to remain faithful to the Fathers means 
not only to go on being nurtured by them, but also to be able, as 
they were, to be alive to the vital problems of the Church and of 
the world, so as to become sons in their turn worthy of begetting 
descendants. Nowadays, among other things, theology should not 
fail to strive towards Church unity. Also in the Fathers’ spirit, the 
theologian is called upon today, as he was yesterday, to take into 
account the accumulated capital of culture and science while sub¬ 
jecting them to critical analysis in order to incorporate them into 
the intellectual and spiritual work of the Church. 

Whereas the methodology and discourse of theology are different 
from those of liturgy, their objective is the same: by “acquiring” 
the Holy Spirit to contribute to the building of the Body of Christ so 
as to reach the pleroma of God’s Kingdom. Aiming at salvation, 
theology can thus lead towards theosis . 

Liturgy is both a major source and an expression of theology. 
Its meaning, however, as perceived and practiced by the clergy and 
the people of God, gives rise to serious problems for the conscious¬ 
ness of the Church. The language of worship must be the same as 
that of theology and understandable to the faithful. In particular, 
the vernacular of the local Church should be substituted for archaic 
or foreign languages. Liturgical theology should supply its members 
with the necessary explanation. Being communion, liturgy should 
be understood and practiced not simply as eucharistic partaking (or, 
a fortiori , only attending services from time to time), but as the funda¬ 
mental community act in the life of the Church. Neither “magic” 
nor a congregation of individuals, the audience of a celebration 
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performed by esoteric specialists, the prayer in common (linked 
in essence with personal prayer) of the eucharist and the sacra¬ 
ments are making of the Church the Body of Christ and the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. Being also judgment ( krisis ), the liturgy is a 
crucifying and fruitful criterion for the faithful’s and the theologian’s 
life and activity. Conversely, a theological examination is necessary 
in order to make real the people’s participation in the sacraments 
(baptism, marriage, etc.), so that spirituality would reach beyond 
the mere application of law or custom. 

Several notions and terms were replaced in their proper prob¬ 
lematics. A theological dictionary was suggested, to include terms 
such as: eschatology, conciliarity, catholicity, liturgy ... Were cer¬ 
tain trends to prevail, “spirituality,” for instance, a notion unknown 
in tradition, could become a thing in itself, hence an idol. No more 
than theology should it be taken as the privilege of an elite or of 
a “charismatic” class. The whole life of the Church is by the Holy 
Spirit. At the same time, theological work and ecclesiastic conscious¬ 
ness should draw inspiration, more than seems to be the case today, 
from the exemplary witness of saints in the history of the Church. 

The structures of the Church in connection with worship, theology 
and catholicity, were thoroughly discussed, i.e. the way in which 
the Church organizes itself and acts. Although subject to God’s 
eschatological judgment and also depending in history on theological 
criteria (particularly those of the sacraments and ecclesiology), these 
structures do not always express the longed-for communion nor are 
they instrumental in building it. Sometimes they may even create 
obstacles to catholicity (through the application of power taken per 
se , or astaticly conformist posture, unwarranted nationalism, etc.). Al¬ 
though it is inseparable from the historical incarnation of the Church 
and the keeper of tradition and sacramental life, the Institution does 
not in every case correspond in its behavior and acts to the truth 
of the diakonia and koinonia confessed by the Church. History is 
the space and time where the eschatological tension of the Church 
takes place. The Church should beware lest an “institutionaliza¬ 
tion” complying with “this world” in history be substituted for the 
earthly and heavenly hierarchy of the people of God in its progress 
towards the Kingdom. Here again, theology is to apply spiritual 
discernment in analyzing actual situations with the constant aim of 
communicating its message ad intra and ad extra , as well as of im¬ 
plementing its teaching. 

The discussion of the second part of our theme, theology as an 
expression of the Church’s presence in the world, led members to 
conclude that whereas the State represented an organizing factor by 
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its laws which set a limit to moral violations and social disorder, it 
always carried with it some elements alien or even contrary to the 

Church, which is called upon to question them on behalf of the 

human person and the freedom of God’s sons. Likewise, whereas 
some virtues of the law and a need for salvation are inscribed “in 
the heart of any man” (reference was even made to a “latent Chris 
tianity” in man as God’s image), and whereas it is therefore impos¬ 
sible to simplify things in bluntly opposing the Church of Christ and 
the world which bears the seal of its Creator, a merely “humanistic” 
ideology of “this world” is bound in the end to lead to homicide. 
Members of the Church are responsible for the world (as kosmos 
and ktisis) and should assume all the problems which are a matter 

of concern for the world (be it the “first,” the “second” or the 

“third world”). Although they are not in a position to know the 
boundaries of salvation nor even of the Church, they must bear 
witness to the salvation brought to all men by Christ. In this respect, 
one could consider the world as being the “not yet Church.” It 
seems that never before has the Church talked so much about itself. 
A certain “ecclesiological silence” in the past should not, however, 
yield to academic chatter today. We do discuss the Church a lot, 
but do we live it as earnestly as did the Fathers and the saints? 
Christ, however, is not only the Saviour, but also the Prophet, the 
Judge and the King. Theology therefore is called upon ceaselessly 
to assess the world and its becoming. Theology might sort out a 
positive element even in secularization, so widely-spread in our times, 
thus helping the Church to sift what is fundamental from that which 
is secondary or unseasonable. Apostleship can not fail to be prophetic 
in the same way that it is compassionate, serving and pastoral. 

Since the Church abides not only in christianized, but also in 
secularized, atheistic and antichristian worlds, while sharing in their 
culture to a more or less critical extent, the mutual dynamics of the 
Church and the World are complex. The Church is both closed 
to the World (liturgy, sacraments . . .) and open to it (apostleship, 
heedfulness). But whereas it calls the World to repentance and con¬ 
version ( metanoia ), the Church should never itself cease to bear 
witness to the Kingdom nor should it be satisfied with a particularized 
Christendom or Christianity, whether “Byzantine,” “Greek,” “Rus¬ 
sian” or whatever. If “the figure of this world passes,” the Church 
itself is in a state of “pilgrimage.” Does not the diaspora , a new 
phenomenon in history by its scope and ecclesiastical meaning, clearly 
evidence this? 

Hence the need for mission, which belongs to the very nature 
and life of the apostolic and catholic Church. Mission should focus 
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today not only on non-Christian religions but also on ideologies, in 
particular on Marxism, as an atheistic “religion.” Mission, however, 
is but a technical term. Its true meaning is not, for instance, that of 
“missionary societies” independent from the normal structure of the 
Church. It is the witness to the life in Christ and the proclamation 
of the Gospel. It therefore should remain alien to compelling 
proselytism or conquering superiority, the psychological and spiritual 
after-effects of which are still to be felt in some parts of the world. 
To that end, and in order to abide by its apostolic calling even in 
countries or regimes decidedly hostile to the proclamation of salva¬ 
tion, the Church should do away in particular with the jurisdictional 
obstacles which sometimes hamper its own missionary work, the 
best form of which consists in establishing local communities as live 
witnesses of its life and teaching. Further, responsibility for wit¬ 
ness and proclamation does not rest only with the clergy: It is to 
be assumed by all the baptized. 

Anticipating the discussion of the third part, of the general theme, 
the ecumenical dimension of mission was underlined, especially in 
pluralistic or “external” fields (e.g. Africa). As during the discus¬ 
sion of the first part, emphasis was placed on the need thoroughly 
to assimilate the cultural, scientific, technical and even political ques¬ 
tions facing mankind in general and the given area in particular. In 
this connection, a kind of sanctified “materialism” or “cosmism” is 
called for. 

In a general way, the important thing for the Church is “the 
mission of theology” rather than “a theology of mission.” Its school 
teaching should take it into account. 

Members of the Congress expressed some regret that the theology 
and especially the practical questions of pastoral care were neglected 
by the authors of reports. There again, the Church needs “a theology 
of relationship” more than it does a “theology of essence” and a 
theoretical curriculum, especially as regards the relations between 
bishops, priests and laity, and also between the faithful, non-Christian 
believers and atheists, the model for the former being given by the 
relations between Christ, his disciples and the others (philanthropia ). 

As to the third part of the general theme, lively discussion signaled 
its importance as a major task for theology and perhaps a priority 
one for the life of the Church. First, “a critical examination of the 
applications of theology” is an inescapable duty for schools, which 
often have been far from feeling that, besides their academic teach¬ 
ing, they must respond to the needs of the people of God engaged 
in the problematics and existence of the modern world. In this con¬ 
nection, it was noted with regret that while some reports contained 
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well grounded theoretical views and a clearsighted analysis of the 
situations facing the Church today, the same could not be said of 
o,ther reports, and none of them presented in a useful way the ap¬ 
plications of theology or subjected them to a genuinely critical ex¬ 
amination. It was only natural for the discussion therefore to define 
a large set of problems which presently face both schools and ec¬ 
clesiastical structures at large rather than to reach conclusions as to 
concrete solutions. 

Here is a series or rather a group of categories of questions 
which concern the consciousness of the Church to the extent some¬ 
times of dividing it. A first category is that of ecclesiology itself: 
How far do the structures, the episcopate and the synodal system, 
the reciprocal organization of the clergy’s and laymen’s activity cor¬ 
respond to the principles of “symphonia” as well to the require¬ 
ments of actual situations? 

Inseparable from the first, a second category of questions is that 
of the spiritual and especially the sacramental life of the faithful. 
Such concerns, unanimously expressed, were clearly linked with some 
problems referred to during the consideration of the first and second 
parts of our theme. 

A critical examination of theological teaching itself therefore 
appears necessary, as regards not only its methodology but also 
several parts of its contents, which should be strengthened or re¬ 
newed. It was proposed, in particular, to write an objective history 
of Orthodox theology (the best sources of which are so far Western) 
and also to engage in an enlightened reinterpretation of the theology 
and spirituality of the Western churches. 

Members of the Congress therefore were led to reconsider the 
nature of theology and of the theologian. Following the dialectical 
comparison of the “vertical” and “horizontal,” the question rises as 
to the relationship between the immediate “knowledge” of the un- 
knownable God and intellectual, scientific and academic work, be¬ 
tween theoptia and dianoia, the mystical vision based on prayer and 
asceticism and theological discourse using reason, scientific meth¬ 
odology, historical and exegetical research, as well as the so-called 
profane disciplines: psychology, sociology, biology, medicine, “human 
sciences,” etc. A non-Orthodox or non-Christian scholar, an atheistic 
but honest researcher may contribute to theological knowledge with¬ 
out ipso facto becoming theologians in the traditional sense. 

Hence the essential question of the ecclesiastical criterion of 
theology and the term of reference of its criticism. Such a criterion 
is not conceptual, it is not the Scripture as such nor the authority 
of a “magisterium” or of the Fathers or of conciliar canonicity. It 
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is the Church itself, “the pillar of the Truth,” which, in the course of 
its history, thanks to the sainthood of its Christ-bearers and Spirit- 
bearers ( christophoroi and pneumatophoroi) , accepts, corrects or 
rejects theological propositions. The Fathers themselves evidence 
the application of this spiritual and living criterion—they who, with 
the other saints, are the past witnesses to the internal consensus and 
catholicity of the Church. The whole Church, through the energy 
of the Holy Spirit, is passing judgment at Christ’s tribunal on the 
true theoria and dianoia (as well as metanoia). 

Another set of discussed questions was that of catholicity and 
ethnicity. Such notions as people ( ethne ) and nation, nationality, 
nationalism and patriotism, State, autocephaly, local and territorial 
Church, “acculturation” and “indigenization” should be put by the 
schools through the theological sieve, necessarily of an interdis¬ 
ciplinary nature (including history, sociology et al). Indeed such 
notions are lacking precision in ecclesiastical consciousness and there¬ 
fore not only in the discourse but also in the practice of the Church, 
whereas their existential application carries serious and more often 
than not uncalled-for consequences. No single “form,” such as the 
nation (not an ontological entity), the culture, the State should be 
turned into an absolute: the Church is not to be identified with any 
of them. At the same time this does not in any way mean that a 
local Church, old or new, should dissolve culture or national traits 
into a sort of nameless neutrality. Neither phyletism nor the denial 
of identity are Orthodox positions. The most positive way to de¬ 
fine ethnicity, for instance, finally would be left to the individual 
Christian, whether living in his country of origin or a compelled 
emigrant or a poligrim of his own will, but always called to live in 
the likeness of the Church itself. 

The question of the diaspora was considered at length. Par¬ 
ticipants discussed its role both within and without the Church, as 
well as the problem of its canonical organization. From the point 
of view of Orthodox ecclesiology, the latter in no way depends on 
the ethnic entity, whatever its definition. It proceeds from the very 
catholicity of the Church. Finally, the true “motherland” of the 
Church is neither the whole set of nations nor the earth, but rather 
the New Jerusalem. Rather than a “scattering,” the diaspora ac¬ 
tually sets up several new churches in countries other than those of 
Orthodox tradition. It thus presents a new field of study, both from 
the Orthodox and the ecumenical points of view. The Congress 
noted with satisfaction that the issue of the diaspora was put on the 
draft agenda of the “Great Synod” which is being prepared. It al¬ 
ready underlined, however, a few principles which are clearly pointed 
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out by ecclesiology: that of the local Church, to start with, Le. the 
territorial and not the national or ethnic Church. Another prin¬ 
ciple connected with the first is that of one bishop presiding over 
the Church community in a given place. 

If the destiny of the churches in the diaspora is obviously to 
give birth to autonomous local churches within the catholicity of all 
the sister churches, they are not called upon to “select” some juris¬ 
diction or to be claimed by an institutionalized Church by virtue of 
some national or historical factor. The organization of such new 
churches normally could take the shape of a multinational synod or 
diocese including parishes which eventually would keep their mem¬ 
bers’ ethnic and cultural character. Although no existing canon 
precisely provides for the case of the diaspora , such a canonical sys¬ 
tem would do away with the ambiguity which nowadays impairs 
the life of some communities. In particular, whereas it should be 
fruitful that links are maintained between the diaspora and the church 
from which its majority originated, unescapable difficulties are 
brought about by the dependence in which the said church may find 
itself vis-a-vis a given government or regime. 

Some Congress/members in a group discussion nevertheless 
stressed the ethnic principle as the criterion for the organization of 
the Church. Others argued that if everybody would thus be entitled 
to a “jurisdiction,” why should not it also be the case with e.g. Amer¬ 
icans or Hungarians, whereas several de jure autocephalous churches 
actually have a Greek ethnic majority? 

Other members, whose views were much heeded, deemed that 
in order to solve without delay the infortunate jurisdictional problem 
and also to launch or reestablish a due communal circulation of the 
Church’s life, it would be advisable to enable the ecumenical patri¬ 
archate to play an active coordination role, through its “presiding in 
love and unity.” To that end, a synodal structure with permanent 
representatives of the churches and Orthodox areas or regions of the 
whole world should be set up. In any case, it is highly desirable 
that an interflow of exchanges and information be established with¬ 
out delay between all the churches. 

The last plenary meeting of the Congress again confirmed “the 
ecumenical dimension of Orthodoxy,” proper to the very nature of 
Orthodox theology. During the whole of its history, it made exer¬ 
tions to reestablish as far as possible the spirit of the one Church. 

The present generation of theologians therefore must pursue this 
tradition, so that the Church would intensify its participation in the 
World Council of Churches, make good progress in its positive dia¬ 
logue with the other Christian confessions and, especially, ensure that 
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its privileged relations with the ancient pre-Chalcedonian Churches 
of the East bear fruit. In this field also, theology should not fail to 
apply its critical function in accordance with the very principles of 
Orthodoxy. 

The whole debate of the Congress clearly pointed out its ardent 
wish that theological work should widen and deepen, in schools as 
well as among the faithful, so that the whole life of the Church may 
be worthy of the hope that is in keeping with Christ’s call and 
promise. 

—C. Andronikof 


CONSULTATION ON TRADITION AND RENEWAL 
IN ORTHODOX EDUCATION 

The first official joint consultation of Eastern Orthodox and 
Oriental Orthodox Christian educators was held in Neamt, Romania, 
September 6—10, 1976. Based upon previous consultations and cur¬ 
riculum conferences (cf. St . Vladimir's Theological Quarterly , Volumes 
11:1 and 16:2), the goal of this particular meeting was the “need to 
reassess the functions, goals and methods of Christian education in 
a world of change.” According to the original proposal to the Utrecht 
meeting of the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee: “They 
[the Orthodox Churches] can on longer be satisfied with the role 
of being transmitters and guardians of Tradition. They face the 
challenge: How can the Orthodox conception of man, in its wholistic 
approach, be translated into actual programmes for the growth of the 
whole person, mind, body and spirit? How can the Church help its 
members to live successfully with change and, in the meantime, 
practice their faith in the fullness of the Spirit?” 

The difficulties faced by the members of this Consultation could 
be attributed to a certain confusion of purpose between the theologians 
who were chosen to present the major addresses on the theme and 
the Christian education specialists and supervisors for whom the Con¬ 
sultation was organized. The presentations which were to deal with 
various aspects of “renewal” in Orthodox education focused more 
specifically on the content of the Tradition of which we are to be the 
transmitters and guardians. The problems of “translating” that Tradi¬ 
tion into terms and concepts understandable to modern man were 
largely ignored, thus creating a real sense of frustration among the 
participants as this duality of purpose dominated the discussions. While 
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its privileged relations with the ancient pre-Chalcedonian Churches 
of the East bear fruit. In this field also, theology should not fail to 
apply its critical function in accordance with the very principles of 
Orthodoxy. 

The whole debate of the Congress clearly pointed out its ardent 
wish that theological work should widen and deepen, in schools as 
well as among the faithful, so that the whole life of the Church may 
be worthy of the hope that is in keeping with Christ’s call and 
promise. 

—C. Andronikof 


CONSULTATION ON TRADITION AND RENEWAL 
IN ORTHODOX EDUCATION 

The first official joint consultation of Eastern Orthodox and 
Oriental Orthodox Christian educators was held in Neamt, Romania, 
September 6—10, 1976. Based upon previous consultations and cur¬ 
riculum conferences (cf. St . Vladimir's Theological Quarterly , Volumes 
11:1 and 16:2), the goal of this particular meeting was the “need to 
reassess the functions, goals and methods of Christian education in 
a world of change.” According to the original proposal to the Utrecht 
meeting of the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee: “They 
[the Orthodox Churches] can on longer be satisfied with the role 
of being transmitters and guardians of Tradition. They face the 
challenge: How can the Orthodox conception of man, in its wholistic 
approach, be translated into actual programmes for the growth of the 
whole person, mind, body and spirit? How can the Church help its 
members to live successfully with change and, in the meantime, 
practice their faith in the fullness of the Spirit?” 

The difficulties faced by the members of this Consultation could 
be attributed to a certain confusion of purpose between the theologians 
who were chosen to present the major addresses on the theme and 
the Christian education specialists and supervisors for whom the Con¬ 
sultation was organized. The presentations which were to deal with 
various aspects of “renewal” in Orthodox education focused more 
specifically on the content of the Tradition of which we are to be the 
transmitters and guardians. The problems of “translating” that Tradi¬ 
tion into terms and concepts understandable to modern man were 
largely ignored, thus creating a real sense of frustration among the 
participants as this duality of purpose dominated the discussions. While 
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some participants strongly felt that a theological statement concerning 
Orthodox education needed to be formulated, the majority wished to 
direct their attention to the immediate need of confronting modern 
man and modern society with the message offered by Orthodox faith 
and life and to the means of communicating this message in the most 
effective manner. In addition, persons representing churches in the 
“diaspora” were concerned with finding solutions to practical problems 
like obtaining adequate textbooks and materials for immediate use 
or for translation and adaptation to their particular cultural contexts. 

To some degree the Consultation was salvaged in the working 
groups, which concerned themselves with: (1) seminaries and theo¬ 
logical faculties and their role in the renewal of the life of congrega¬ 
tions; (2) the family as an agent of Christian education, and of tradi¬ 
tion and renewal in local congregations; and (3) sacramental life, 
monastic life and Church/Sunday schools and their respective and 
related roles in tradition and renewal in the life of the Churches. Among 
the suggestions offered by these working groups were these general 
principles and guidelines: 

That churches be asked to make the family a major 
center of interest in all their activities, whether pastoral, 
spiritual or educational. 

That theological schools at all levels be sensitized to the 
entity of the family, so that they prepare both clergy and lay 
people to undertake studies on and make direct contacts with 
family life; such contact would be an experience with life 
which students urgently need during their academic educa¬ 
tion. 

That the unity of the local community must be preserved, 
with the entire community participating in the sacramental 
events in the life of a parish, with opportunities on certain 
occasions, however, for special services (e.g., a liturgy for 
children for teaching purposes). 

That at every level, the units in which we are called to 
function be smaller, i.e., smaller dioceses, smaller parishes, 
etc., to allow maximum individual contact and concern, 
especially within the field of education. 

That the frequent reception of Holy Communion be 
encouraged, with appropriate guidance and opportunity for 
education, especially within the family. 

That, for the renewal of parish life, the diaconate be 
revived to help the priest fulfill the needs of the faithful 
today, and that a study be made of all the lower orders of 
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the ministry and how they might be revived; it might also 
be necessary to reformulate their functions to meet the needs 
of the Church today and thus make it possible to consecrate 
persons fulfilling various roles within the Church (e.g., 
church school teachers). 

Other suggestions concerned the particular role of theological schools 
and church schools, focusing on the training of the laity; the im¬ 
portance of providing models of the Christian life and church; and 
curricula and methodologies. 

During the last days of the Consultation, the representatives of 
the so-called “diaspora” communities met separately for several ses¬ 
sions to discuss their common problems and needs. It was here that 
the brightest hope for relating traditional Orthodoxy to new situations 
was revealed, and where persons in various lands — Australia, South 
America, the United States, France, Germany — were already strug¬ 
gling in a variey of creative attempts to effect that renewal in educa¬ 
tion and life for which the participants of this Consultation were 
called together. 

— Constance Tarasar 


ORTHODOX WOMEN’S CONSULTATION 

At the initiative of the World Council of Churches’ Unit on Educa¬ 
tion and Renewal, women from Orthodox churches of both the 
Eastern and Oriental traditions met at the Monastery of Agapia, 
Romania, September 11—17, 1976, to discuss the “Role of Orthodox 
Women in the Church and in Society.” Meeting for the first time in 
history, the participants — who came from fifteen different countries, 
including Africa, Poland, the USSR and the Middle East, as well as 
Europe and America — attempted to share their experiences and 
to articulate the problems they face in their commitment to the Church 
and in society today. 

One of the most notable aspects of the Consultation was the 
educational and professional level of the participants: at least one 
half of the group had theological degrees or had studied theology, 
several were active in ecumenical affairs, and 8—10 of the women 
had represented churches at the World Council of Churches General 
Assembly in Nairobi or participated as members of the WCC staff. 
Professionally, the group included a doctor, a pharmacist, several 
university professors (in the fields of economics, literature and lan- 
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the ministry and how they might be revived; it might also 
be necessary to reformulate their functions to meet the needs 
of the Church today and thus make it possible to consecrate 
persons fulfilling various roles within the Church (e.g., 
church school teachers). 

Other suggestions concerned the particular role of theological schools 
and church schools, focusing on the training of the laity; the im¬ 
portance of providing models of the Christian life and church; and 
curricula and methodologies. 
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gling in a variey of creative attempts to effect that renewal in educa¬ 
tion and life for which the participants of this Consultation were 
called together. 
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At the initiative of the World Council of Churches’ Unit on Educa¬ 
tion and Renewal, women from Orthodox churches of both the 
Eastern and Oriental traditions met at the Monastery of Agapia, 
Romania, September 11—17, 1976, to discuss the “Role of Orthodox 
Women in the Church and in Society.” Meeting for the first time in 
history, the participants — who came from fifteen different countries, 
including Africa, Poland, the USSR and the Middle East, as well as 
Europe and America — attempted to share their experiences and 
to articulate the problems they face in their commitment to the Church 
and in society today. 

One of the most notable aspects of the Consultation was the 
educational and professional level of the participants: at least one 
half of the group had theological degrees or had studied theology, 
several were active in ecumenical affairs, and 8—10 of the women 
had represented churches at the World Council of Churches General 
Assembly in Nairobi or participated as members of the WCC staff. 
Professionally, the group included a doctor, a pharmacist, several 
university professors (in the fields of economics, literature and lan- 
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guages), a playwright, several teachers of religion in high schools 
and one lecturer in a theological school, a YWCA director and several 
women involved at the administrative level of church associations or 
regional councils of churches, and four abbesses of large (200 to 300 
nuns) women’s convents in Romania. In addition there were several 
male participants: three bishops and three professors of theology 
from the theological faculty in Bucharest. 

A well-balanced and often humorous description of the variety of 
situations and roles in which women find themselves today was pre¬ 
sented by the keynote speaker, Mme. Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, a theo¬ 
logian from France. Continually reflecting upon Orthodox theological 
concepts, Mme. Sigel pointed out that although the primary movement 
for the liberation of women in society has taken place outside the 
structures of the Church, thus creating the attitude or impression 
that the Church is not involved, it is really the responsibility of the 
Church to consider the ways in which women have been discriminated 
against and to take the leadership in restoring to woman her full 
place in society and in the Church, i.e. to make the Church the true 
“light of the world” and an example for society. The desire of women 
to be recognized as people and to fulfill their own qualities is mani¬ 
fested today in the upsurge of women’s interest in the areas of social 
welfare, assistance to the poor, the oppressed, etc. The Church must 
ask itself whether it has a model that would satisfy the needs of today’s 
woman. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the other presentations (which were 
given by men) turned out to be either glorifications of motherhood 
or arguments against the ordination of women to the priesthood, 
neither of which subjects was felt to be a real problem by the women 
present. It became clear as the meeting progressed that three professors 
of theology had been sent to the Consultation specifically to speak 
against the ordination of women, even though the participants had 
not intended to raise the issue. 

The working groups, however, resulted in a number of concrete 
proposals and guidelines for the consideration of the churches. Im¬ 
portant questions were discussed concerning “Education and Voca¬ 
tions for Women in the Church,” “Family in Church Life,” “Witness 
in Society,” and “Participation in the Ecumenical Movement.” The 
full text of the reports are to be published by mid-1977. Special con¬ 
cern was noted in the group reports for human problems confronting 
women in places of political conflict, in Lebanon and other areas of 
the Middle East, and particularly for refugees, orphans and other 
victims of such conflicts. The Consultation also responded to the 
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expressed needs of women to become more involved in theological 
education, church administration and decision-making in all levels 
of church life, social service, religious and spiritual education in the 
Church, monasticism, and the strengthening of family life. Specifically, 
a need was felt for providing women with responsible and full-time 
vocations in the Church; it was recommended that the office of 
deaconess be studied and considered for “reactivation” in churches 
where the needs of society could be met more effectively by such a 
diaconal function. 

Finally, the Consultation expressed the need to continue meetings 
of Orthodox women at all levels. The group had particularly appre¬ 
ciated the opportunity given them at this meeting to come to know 
each other and to share experiences and common concerns. The 
context of meeting itself — a women’s monastery — and visits to other 
centers of church life in Romania provided a valuable learning ex¬ 
perience, and participants urged that more such opportunities be given 
for understanding Orthodox churches in their own context. A Pan- 
Orthodox team of 5—6 people who would visit different countries to 
learn about the church life there, share the different cultural contexts 
in which Orthodox people live and work, and foster greater inter- 
Orthodox and ecumenical awareness was suggested as one means to 
this end. A follow-up consultation was proposed for the near future 
to strengthen the process begun in Agapia and to review progress made 
in follow-up conferences on local or regional levels. 

Although the reports and recommendations of this Consultation 
are valuable and ought to be considered seriously by churches, theo¬ 
logical schools, dioceses and parishes as well as by family groups 
and the laity in general, the most important thing about this meeting 
was that it was held at all. The fact that over 30 Orthodox women 
could meet together, could begin a discussion on a sound theological 
level, could relate their Orthodox education and life to their own 
social and professional lives and to the needs of Church and society is 
certainly a good beginning. Such consulations among Orthodox laity — 
both men and women — are extremely valuable on the international 
level and should be encouraged in the future. 

— Constance Tarasar 
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that St. Symeon is not a Messalian and that many differences distinguish 
St. Symeon—still a mystic of the Church—from that heretical group. 

—Joost van Rossum 


The Correspondence of the Patriarch Athanasius I of Constantinople: Letters 
to the Emperor Andronicus II, Members of the Imperial Family, and 
Officials , edition, translation and commentary by Alice-Mary Talbot, 
Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington, D. C., 1975. 
467+ li pp. 

The sainted patriarch Athanasius I of Constantinople (1289-1293; 
1303-1309) was one of the leading ecclesiastical personalities of the late 
Byzantine period until recently, but he has received little historical attention. 
Interest in Athanasius was stimulated by the publication of one of his vitae 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century; since that time occasional 
articles and transcriptions of some of Athanasius’ letters was the limit of the 
attention he received. The publication of Dr. Talbot’s dissertation has radically 
changed that with her presentation of 115 of the patriarch’s 200 letters in 
a critica 1 Greek edition with a parallel English translation. Dr. Talbot worked 
chiefly from the manuscript Vaticanus Graecus 2219. Her work is all the 
more remarkable to any researcher who has attempted to work with the 
Vaticanus script, the patriarch’s awkward style, and his lack of grammatical 
integrity. She has managed to render this difficult text into both readable 
Greek and English, 

Dr. Talbot opens her book with an introduction which touches on all 
major aspects of the patriarch’s life and work. It includes a description of 
the manuscripts containing the patriarch’s correspondence, previous editions 
of some of the letters and studies based on them, and a discussion of the 
critical apparatus. The main body of the work, i.e. the parallel Greek- 
English text of the letters, is followed by a selective commentary on the 
letters, providing a dating of each letter, a discussion of ambiguous and 
critical points, and bibliographical references. Finally, the book closes with 
a series of four indices—proper names, terms, selected vocabulary, and the 
incipits of the edited letters. All of this makes the work extremely valuable 
to the researcher. 

The author is working primarily as a historian and her notes and com¬ 
ments on various aspects of the letters reflect this perspective. This orienta¬ 
tion, however, in no way limits the broad understanding she brings to both 
the period and the person of Athanasius. An ecclesiastical historian might 
have chosen to emphasize different points on the subject. While Dr. Talbot 
views Athanasius’ role with regard to the emperor as primarily political, 
it would appear that the saintly patriarch must also be viewed as an ecclesias¬ 
tical personality, whose life and reforms were largely shaped by the spiritual 
and monastic tradition of which he was part. 

The letters included in Dr. Talbot’s collection and her commentaries on 
them reveal much valuable and detailed information on the state of both 
the Church and the Empire at the turn of the thirteenth century. Talbot 
has managed to bring to light materials that had formerly been unknown or 
only hinted at by contemporary historians, Pachymeres and Gregoras. In 
addition, her work provides a corrective to some of the views of these his- 
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torians regarding Athanasius. For instance, Pachymeres portrays the em¬ 
peror Andronicus II as being under Athanasius’ spell and claims that there 
was nothing that the emperor would not do for the patriarch to keep him 
happy. Talbot’s work has demonstrated that this was not at all the case and 
the patriarch was at times quite bitter regarding Andronicus’ lack of response 
to his requests, even suggesting in one place that Andronicus has been throw¬ 
ing his letters out of the window. 

Talbot’s work also brings into sharp focus the full extent of the social 
and political decay of the Byzantine empire at this period. The letters describe 
the hardships of famine, war, and economic exploitation suffered by the 
Byzantine people. The patriarch always saw it as his duty to improve these 
conditions. He was less successful at his efforts to reform the Byzantine 
Church. Dr. Talbot concludes that although his ecclesiastical reforms failed, 
Athanasius “was more successful as a true shepherd of his flock, concerned 
for both the material and spiritual welfare of Orthodox Christians. At a 
time of great crisis and suffering in Byzantium, the courts and soup kitchens 
of the Patriarch offered hope and sustenance to victims of social injustice 
and war” (p. xxviii). This conclusion is at the very core of her understand¬ 
ing of Athanasius. 

The letters offered by Dr. Talbot reveal an unexpected view of a patri¬ 
arch whose vision of ecclesiastical power and authority bordered, mutatis 
mutandis , on the Gregorian. His letters addressed to the emperor and state 
officials clearly indicate that he felt responsibility for maintaining good 
order and Christian purity within the empire and Orthodoxy within the 
Church. The letters portray him as a reform-minded activist whose role in 
Byzantine society illustrate well the growing role of the Church in the face 
of the political decline of the state. In this sense, Athanasius must necessarily 
be seen in the context of the monastic reform movement which came to 
fruition in the conciliar victories of the hesychasts in the mid-fourteenth 
century. The patriarch was a harsh monastic reformer, and while most of 
us would not want to have had him for a roommate, we must, as Talbot 
does, recognize the genuine depth of his sense of Christian justice and mercy. 
It was this sense which was the basis of his often harsh reform efforts. 

There are several very minor exceptions which this reviewer would take 
to some of Dr. Talbot’s conclusions. These exceptions are based primarily 
on the fact that this particular reviewer has more of a theological orienta¬ 
tion than dees the author. Commenting on Letter 31 (p. 341), Dr. Talbot 
states that Athanasius “wished to abolish the permanent synod” (ouvoboq 
EvSp^iouooc). Such a desire on Athanasius’ part does not appear in any of 
his letters. He does refer repeatedly to the need for the bishops sojourning 
uncanonically in Constantinople to return to their proper diocesan respon¬ 
sibilities. On the other hand, Pachymeres states only that Athanasius held 
synods composed of abbots. Since in Byzantine ecclesiology the synodos 
endemousa had no necessary constitutional existence, the question of whether 
or not it was, or could be, abolished is moot. Dr. Talbot’s conclusion over¬ 
states the fact that Athanasius largely chose to ignore the bishops in the 
central administration of the Church; nothing more definite can be concluded. 

In her introduction Dr. Talbot concludes that there is no “hint in [Athana- 
sius’l writings that he was a forerunner of hesychasm, or a master of the 
‘psycho-technical’ method of prayer, as he is described by Gregory Palamas” 
(p. xxix). Palamas makes this affirmation in Triad, I, 2, 12 and Meyendorff 
in his introduction to the Palamite texts accepts that Athanasius was indeed 
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a precursor of hesychasm. Cf. Triades pour la defense des saintes hesychastes 
(Louvain, 1959), xli. Dr. Talbot is correct in asserting that Athanasius’ 
letters reveal no theological expertise and certainly no references to tradi¬ 
tional hesychast categories such as uncreated energies, divine light, or psy¬ 
chosomatic methods of prayer. The solution to this seeming predicament 
rests in a broader understanding of hesychasm. Hesychasm, as Meyendorffs 
research has already indicated, was far from being exclusively an esoteric and 
subjective ascetic movement. It is in the context of Palamas’ reference to 
Athanasius as a precursor of hesychasm that we can appreciate the patriarch’s 
significance to the late Byzantine period. Athanasius was a source of this 
reform-minded thinking which encompassed every aspect of Byzantine ec¬ 
clesiastical and social life. 

A few words, however, remain to be said concerning the correspondence 
included in the Vaticanus Graecus with which Talbot did not deal. Dr. Talbot 
comments: “The letters to the Emperor contain more material of historical 
interest than the works in the rest of the manuscript, many of which are 
moralizing sermons” (p. vi). Historical interest, however, much like beauty, 
is largely in the mind of the beholder. The remaining letters are filled with 
moralizing sermons, but they are also filled with much information par¬ 
ticularly on the Church and monasticism. For instance, a little organizing 
of some of Athanasius’ unedited letters to abbots allows us to put together 
a monastic rule which is indicative of the growing universal jurisdiction of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

Dr. Talbot has made an outstanding contribution to late Byzantine re¬ 
search. My objections to some of Dr. Talbot’s conclusions are only minor. 
This reviewer is personally indebted to Dr. Talbot’s work in its dissertation 
stage for his own research. As secondary studies begin to appear on dif¬ 
ferent aspects of Athanasius’ life and work this debt to Dr. Talbot will become 
even more evident. 

—John Boojamra 


Yannaras, Christos, To npoocoTio Kal 6 "Epcoc (The Person and Eros), 

5 Ek66o£L<; naTia^rjor], Athens, 1976. 376 pp. 

With the writings of Christos Yannaras, Orthodox theology in Greece has 
reached a degree of maturity which allows it to establish a living connection 
between the patristic tradition and the categories of modern philosophical 
thought. In this new book, the author expands upon his doctoral dissertation 
(To dvToXoyiKov TTEpiex^p^vov xrjq GeoXoyiKrjc; svvoiac; toG Tcpoacb- 
tiou —The Ontological Content of the Theological Concept of Personhood , 
Athens, 1970) and produces a monumental study of one of the key prob¬ 
lems of Christian theology—a problem which stands at the very center of 
the Greek patristic approach to the Trinity, to the Incarnation and to human 
life in general. One should also say that the problem of personhood has been 
raised in the context of the East-West Trinitarian debate on the Filioque , 
but in that debate the full range of problems involved has not always been 
clearly seen. Personalism in Trinitarian theology—which characterizes the 
thought of the Cappadocian Fathers—has direct implications for Christology, 
Pneumatology and anthropology. It is inseparable from the doctrine of the 
energies, which in turn stems from the doctrine of man’s deification. 

The book is divided in four almost equal parts: (1) the personal “mode of 
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comments: “The letters to the Emperor contain more material of historical 
interest than the works in the rest of the manuscript, many of which are 
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search. My objections to some of Dr. Talbot’s conclusions are only minor. 
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stage for his own research. As secondary studies begin to appear on dif¬ 
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(To dvToXoyiKov TTEpiex^p^vov xrjq GeoXoyiKrjc; svvoiac; toG Tcpoacb- 
tiou —The Ontological Content of the Theological Concept of Personhood , 
Athens, 1970) and produces a monumental study of one of the key prob¬ 
lems of Christian theology—a problem which stands at the very center of 
the Greek patristic approach to the Trinity, to the Incarnation and to human 
life in general. One should also say that the problem of personhood has been 
raised in the context of the East-West Trinitarian debate on the Filioque , 
but in that debate the full range of problems involved has not always been 
clearly seen. Personalism in Trinitarian theology—which characterizes the 
thought of the Cappadocian Fathers—has direct implications for Christology, 
Pneumatology and anthropology. It is inseparable from the doctrine of the 
energies, which in turn stems from the doctrine of man’s deification. 

The book is divided in four almost equal parts: (1) the personal “mode of 
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existence,*’ (2) the cosmic dimension of the person, (3) the “signs” of per¬ 
sonal revelation [in fact, a theological approach to knowledge], (4) fall and 
nothingness. 

One of its central arguments lies in a discussion of personhood as re¬ 
vealed in relation: The person is not relation, but its true ontological existence 
is revealed through a self-emptying extasis towards the other, i.e., in love 
(£pco<;), as distinct from its alienation into and dependence on non-personal 
realities, which lead to nothingness. 

The author does not pretend to write an historical account of the patristic 
tradition, although he shows remarkable awareness of that tradition. His 
approach is systematic in the sense that he freely and competently uses the 
language of contemporary existential philosophy (which he also criticizes in 
the light of Orthodox theology). The result is that the central intuition of 
Orthodox theology is not only presented as a voice from the past, or proposed 
in peremptory dogmatic declarations (as happens much too often in con¬ 
temporary Orthodox theological literature), but appears as a living critique 
of modern existentialism. 

One can only regret that Yannaras’ book is available only in the author’s 
own Greek demotic original. His other and much shorter book ( De Vabsence 
et de Vincotinaissance de Dieu) has appeared in French. One would hope 
that this major essay on personhood will be made available in English. 

—John Meyendorff 


Maloney, George A., S.J., A History of Orthodox Theology Since 1453 , 

Nordland Publishing Company, Belmont, Massachusetts, 1976. 388 pp. 

$22.50. 

Post-Byzantine Orthodox theology has been a neglected subject. Though 
excellent monographs exist on particular topics and figures, works of a 
synthetic nature, whether compendia providing necessary biobibliographical 
information or broader essays in interpretation, are few, and the chief ex¬ 
ceptions—sections of Jugie’s Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium , 
for example, or Fiorovsky’s magisterial Puti russkogo bogosloviia —are long 
out-of-print or in languages unfamiliar to many readers. Fr. George Maloney’s 
History of Orthodox Theology Since 1453 is an attempt to remedy this 
situation. 

The book is divided into six unequal parts: (1) “The Russian Church,” 

(2) “The History of Orthodox Theology Among Greek-Speaking Churches,” 

(3) “The Bulgarian Church,” (4) “The Serbian Church,” (5) “The Rumanian 
Orthodox Church,” (6) “In Retrospect”—a general recapitulation and syn¬ 
thesis. The author explains this division along national lines in the following 
way: “One of the characteristics of any theology is that it should grow out 
of the living context of the believers, as an expression of their lived faith.... 
Thus the political, economic, social, cultural, and religious factors of any 
given epoch will also color the theology developed in those concrete cir¬ 
cumstances” (p. 299). Yet as the author himself acknowledges, this method 
has certain drawbacks. For practical reasons such divisions—particularly be¬ 
tween Greek and Russian—may be inevitable at times, but Orthodox theology 
has never lived in airtight national compartments, if only because Orthodox 
theologians of whatever nationality have shared not only a common faith 
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existence,*’ (2) the cosmic dimension of the person, (3) the “signs” of per¬ 
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is revealed through a self-emptying extasis towards the other, i.e., in love 
(£pco<;), as distinct from its alienation into and dependence on non-personal 
realities, which lead to nothingness. 

The author does not pretend to write an historical account of the patristic 
tradition, although he shows remarkable awareness of that tradition. His 
approach is systematic in the sense that he freely and competently uses the 
language of contemporary existential philosophy (which he also criticizes in 
the light of Orthodox theology). The result is that the central intuition of 
Orthodox theology is not only presented as a voice from the past, or proposed 
in peremptory dogmatic declarations (as happens much too often in con¬ 
temporary Orthodox theological literature), but appears as a living critique 
of modern existentialism. 

One can only regret that Yannaras’ book is available only in the author’s 
own Greek demotic original. His other and much shorter book ( De Vabsence 
et de Vincotinaissance de Dieu) has appeared in French. One would hope 
that this major essay on personhood will be made available in English. 

—John Meyendorff 
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information or broader essays in interpretation, are few, and the chief ex¬ 
ceptions—sections of Jugie’s Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium , 
for example, or Fiorovsky’s magisterial Puti russkogo bogosloviia —are long 
out-of-print or in languages unfamiliar to many readers. Fr. George Maloney’s 
History of Orthodox Theology Since 1453 is an attempt to remedy this 
situation. 

The book is divided into six unequal parts: (1) “The Russian Church,” 

(2) “The History of Orthodox Theology Among Greek-Speaking Churches,” 

(3) “The Bulgarian Church,” (4) “The Serbian Church,” (5) “The Rumanian 
Orthodox Church,” (6) “In Retrospect”—a general recapitulation and syn¬ 
thesis. The author explains this division along national lines in the following 
way: “One of the characteristics of any theology is that it should grow out 
of the living context of the believers, as an expression of their lived faith.... 
Thus the political, economic, social, cultural, and religious factors of any 
given epoch will also color the theology developed in those concrete cir¬ 
cumstances” (p. 299). Yet as the author himself acknowledges, this method 
has certain drawbacks. For practical reasons such divisions—particularly be¬ 
tween Greek and Russian—may be inevitable at times, but Orthodox theology 
has never lived in airtight national compartments, if only because Orthodox 
theologians of whatever nationality have shared not only a common faith 
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but aiso a common set of problems and temptations. One inevitable result 
of Fr. Maloney’s approach is considerable repetition. For example, the book 
discusses the Synod of Jassy (1642) four times plus once “in retrospect”: 
in connection with Peter Moghila, whose Confession of Faith was approved 
at the Synod; in connection with Cyril Lucaris, whose Confession was rejected; 
in connection with Meletios Syrigos, who revised Moghila’s Confession; and, 
in greatest detail, in connection with Rumanian theology, since Jassy lies in 
present-day Rumania. 

Repetitiveness is not the book’s only weakness in organization. Accord¬ 
ing to its title, the book proposes to treat Orthodox theology since 1453, but 
only the chapter on the Greek-speaking churches holds rigorously to this 
scheme. The others usually go back to the beginnings of Christianity in the 
country in question. For example, nearly half the chapter on the Bulgarian 
Church is devoted to the period before 1453, with the eleventh-century Greek 
Archbishop Theophylact of Ochrid—surely a figure more appropriate to a 
history of medieval Byzantine theology than to a history of Bulgarian theology 
since 1453—receiving more than a page. 

As this Bulgarian example suggests, the book often lacks a sense of 
proportion, and its coverage of material is uneven. Thus, we learn the names 
of recipients of honorary degrees from the Belgrade Theological Academy 
from 1920 to 1960 (pp. 268-269), but Justin Popovich, widely regarded as 
the Serbian Church’s best modern theologian, is not mentioned at all. Par¬ 
ticularly fragmentary is the section on the Russian Church. The reforms 
of Patriarch Nikon and the Old Believers’ Schism, for example, are treated 
in two brief paragraphs. The accompanying footnote gives some bibliography 
on the schism and its leader, Avvacum, and includes such older works as 
A. I. Zhuravlev, Polnoe istoricheskoe izvestie o drevnikh strigoVnikakh i 
novykh raskoVnikakh (St. Petersburg, 1795), but it ignores the most important 
modern account, Pierre Pascal’s Avvakum et les debuts du Raskol (Paris, 
1938). [Nikon, on the other hand, is treated at great length elsewhere in 
the book: Both his liturgical reforms and the Moscow Synod of 1660 which 
deposed him are dealt with the biography of Paisios Ligarides, his sometime 
aide, in Part 2, “History of Orthodox Theology Among Greek-Speaking 
Churches.”] 

Another problem is terminology. The Synagoge in 50 Titles and the 
Nomocanon in 14 Titles , two major Byzantine canonical collections, become 
“the Synagogue 50” and “the 14 Nomocanons ” (p. 27); the eleventh-century 
monk Nikon of the Black Mountain in Syria becomes “Nikon of Montenegro” 
(pp. 15, 304), suggesting rather the former Balkan principality, etc. In 
part such infelicites may be attributed to inadequate assimilation of secondary 
literature. This would explain why the Complutensian Polyglot Bible of the 
Spanish Cardinal Ximenes, used in the preparation of the Ostrog Bible of 
1581, appears in a Russified form as the “Kompliotenskii” text (p. 32). This 
also would explain why the famous Cardinal of Lorraine, Charles de Guise, 
appears in German form as “Cardinal Karl von Guise” (p. 124). Presumably 
the footnote at this point should have included some reference to Ph. Meyer, 
Die theologische Literatur der griechischen Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert, p. 85. 

As all these various examples suggest, this History of Orthodox Theology 
Since 1453 must be used with caution. Yet whatever its defects, it does provide 
a long-overdue introduction to this extremely important subject. 

—John H. Erickson 
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